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Facts... 


AGE — SIZE 


Chartered in 1905, the Midland Mutual Life is older 
than any one of 83% of all United States life com- 
panies and has more assets than any one of 86%. 


SERVICE 


Free health examinations for policyowners. 
Every policyowner participates in earnings. 
All modern forms of life and annuities available. 


MORTALITY 


The Midland Mutual has always experienced an un- 
usually low mortality, averaging 40.2% of the ex- 
pected death losses over the past thirty-three years. 
Since policyowners’ dividends are now largely de- 
rived from mortality savings, because of the present 
lower interest earnings, this is a very important item. 


DIVIDENDS 


Dividends are paid at the end of the first year, on 
annual premiums, and during disability and on paid- 
up policy additions. 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES, 1938 


Of the more than 400 legal reserve United States life 
insurance companies, those having $100,000,000 or 
more of ordinary insurance in force are 72 in number. 
These 72 companies, of which the Midland Mutual is 
one, hold over 95% of all the legal reserve life insur- 
ance in force in United States companies. Note the 
following comparisons: 


Average 72 MIDLAND 

Companies MUTUAL 
Assets to each $100 Liabilities $105.79 $109.46 
Surplus to each $1,000 Insurance in Force $16.11 $22.34 
Per Cent of Income over Disbursement 25.08%, 36.90%, 
Per Cent of Actual to Expected Mortality 51.95% 32.12% 
Net Rate of Interest Earned on Ledger Assets 3.76%, 4.01% 
20 Year Average Dividend per $1,000 OWL Age 35 $5.14 $5.56 


Write the Agency Department for “A Story of Progress” 
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WHAT THE 
BIG PRODUCER 
CARRIES 


No smart producer will allow him- 
self to be dragged into competition. 
Yet he is ready for it at a minute's 
notice. He knows it cannot always be 
avoided. Sometimes the client, in 
possession of information not infre- 
quently distorted, must be answered 
on the spot. 

In his bag, or even in his pocket, 
the prudent underwriter has detailed 
statements of all companies. He is 
not embarrassed by questions. 

So that every producer and agency 
supervisor may have the standing and 
results of operation of all the old line 
companies, The Spectator publishes 
the Compendium of Official Life In- 
surance Reports. 

This embraces a series of compara- 
tive exhibits, providing a most com- 
plete set of statistics on life com- 
panies. 

The material can be used by you 
continually in your selling. It also 
offers you a means of verifying in- 
formation in the possession of any 
client. All companies are shown on 
a comparative basis. You can draw 
immediate and accurate comparisons 
to support your sales presentation. 

The single copy price is set at 
$5.00, low enough to meet anybody's 
pocketbook. Copies are available 
for immediate delivery. If you are 
looking for an opportunity to remodel 
your sales presentation this book will 
be of great help to you. 


THE SPECTATOR 














5 Chestnut & 5éth Sts. Phila., Pa. 
The MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE COMPENDIUM 
Insurance Company OF 
COLUMBUS + + OHIO OFFICIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
REPORTS 
ele NINO eelelole) an 
Tux Srecrator, published every second Thursday by Chilton Company (Inc.), Chestnut and S6th Sts., Philadelphia. Entered as second lass aati 
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HERMAN C. HINTZPETER, 
Chicago Manager, 
Mutual Life of New York, 
Celebrates 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


... OUT IN FRONT... 





Left—Herman C. Hintzpeter as newly 
made manager of Illinois country dis- 
tricts, age 21. Above—Sketched when 
he was associate manager of the Darby 
Day Agency, 1921. Right—When he 
became manager of the National Bank 


Branch office, Chicago, in 1908. 


See page Il far 
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For Over 88 Years 


N 1851 the Massachusetts Mutual is- 

sued its first policy. From that day to 
this it has always endeavored to furnish 
the best possible life insurance service at 
the lowest possible cost. That it has been 
successful is shown by the enviable repu- 
tation which the company enjoys among 
those who buy insurance and among 


those who sell it. 


Massachurelts Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 

















GOOD BAROMETER 


Agents for the first time at Fidelity conventions 
have so frequently commented on the friendliness 
experienced that we conclude it is a_ tangible 
thing. It should be. 


It becomes tangible because of a Fidelity tra- 
dition that finds expression in many ways when 
Fidelity men are together—because it is a definite 
matter of company policy to foster that attitude 
and because Head Office people in attendance re- 
flect the genuine friendliness they feel. 


ity has furthered its reputation as a friendly 
company—friendly to policyholders and friendly 


For sixty years and in thirty-seven states, Fidel- | 
to agents. | 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. Pression? 


Pf ixste MUTUAL LIFE 


a ——— 

















BERKSHIRE 


8S Years of Service 





ONE OF A SERIES DEDICATED TO OUR ORGANIZATION 


CAsk any Berkshire Associate 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


F. H. RHODES, President 


Titisfield,-Mass. 


INCORPORATED 838 
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NOT CARRIED in the 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT ... 


This Company's finest asset—our field force of some 
3,500 loyal full-time Shield men and women. was not 
shown in our 39th annual financial statement recently 


published. 


All credit to these fine Shielders who have contrib- 
uted so much to the Company’s progress . . . more 
power to them. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT IN Colu 


NATIONAL 
1x CRAIG. Chairman of the Boor 


A obbbe CR CLEMENTS. President 
ACCIDENT 
wSURANCE 

HOME OFFICE 


NASHVILLE 



















NATIONAL BLOG 


TENNESSEE 











The 


OLONIAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Incorporated 1897 


The Colonial patriot, George Wash- 
ington, said, “To prepare for war is 
the most effectual means of preserv- 
ing peace.” 

This suggests to the parents: To pre- 
pare for death, is the most effectual 
means of preserving the family. 


Over 113 Millions In Force 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


——— 


HOME OFFICE 
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72nd 
YEAR 
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News Editor 
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News Editor 
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SPECTATOR 


The Cost Is Too High 


OW that the thunder of martial feet marching across pages 
N of American newspapers subsides and each new day no 

longer dawns with warlike declarations imminent, business 
well might voice an opposition to war propaganda in all its varied, 
sometimes glamorous, phases. A stupid and feartless charge 
against business is that the threatened world war can be expected 
to stimulate business and enrich business men. Yet every sane 
business man hates the thought of ever again traversing the rough 
and bloody terrain covered back in 1917-18. 


War is anathema because of its ravages upon the lives and spirit 
of the innocent men and women who are compelled to bear its 
brutality. War is objectionable to business because it inevitably 
and always must be entered on the liability side of the ledger. 
Despite temporary booms of false prosperity, no business man 
of experience or prescience can view the floods of war propaganda 
without real apprehension that its close will find his industry 
disintegrated and bankrupt. This applies with particular force 
to the insurance business which has interdependence with the 
sound prosperity of every other business in the land. 


The last World War occasioned abnormal expansion. During 
the war and the resulting short period of artificial recovery, out- 
side capital and management unfamiliar with the technical opera- 
tion of insurance and unmindful of the sacredness of the trust 
involved, was attracted to the business. Ignorant of essential 
fundamentals and disregarding sound underwriting practices, 
these war babies struck out for volume and for an ever increasing 
premium income without proper regard for factors which long 
have governed successful insurance company operation. Even 
established concerns were stampeded into following their lead, 
with the result that nearly all suffered. Once embarked upon a 
program of faulty operation, carriers found it difficult to regain 
sound, conservative practices and the bad effects on the busi- 
ness, as a whole, are felt to this day. 


During the last mad venture into armed conflict, approximately 
seventeen million men were killed or died in uniform. Just how 
many perished from undernourishment or outright starvation 
caused by food blockades, no one can determine. It is estimated 
that another four million who never fired a gun or saw an army 
on the march died as a direct result of the war. Of less impor- 
tance, but still a factor in our ten years of world wide depression, 
was the colossal financial burden imposed upon the peoples of 
the world by the four years’ struggle. Conservative students of 
the potentialities of the next war multiply these evils by ten and 
are fearful that the cost in lives and dollars and future human 
misery will be even greater. For this reason, sanity dictates a 
united front against the forces of terror and evil, or if war comes, 
against our participation. 


The agency forces of the insurance business do not earn their 
livelihood in the role of professional pacifists, but in their con- 
tacts with the great American public it certainly is to their 
advantage, as well as their moral duty, to assist in fostering a 
wholesome respect for the blessings of peace and to combat in 
their daily trips up and down Main Street, America, any and all 
propaganda against the welfare of humankind. 


Rae 











A HIDDEN ASSET 


An Appraisal of the Services, 
Past and Present, Rendered by 
the Life Insurance Trade Press 


Prepared for the Insurance Advertising Conference 


By Thomas L. Kane 


President, The Spectator 


force and of policies outstanding. Tremendous, 
too, are the amounts of insurance company ds- 


“4 TF jerve 208 of 9 are the totals of life insurance in 


sets, income and payments to policyholders. And 
smoothly roll these numbers off the life insurance 
tongue’—Thus did Fortune Magazine, several years 


ago, introduce its article surveying the American in- 
surance scene. Yes, the institution of life insurance is 
justifiably proud of its imposing financial dimensions, 
its visible storehouse of strength and unquestioned re- 
sources. But those of us behind the scenes know, too, 
that there are other assets, which cannot be charted in 
the balance sheet, but without which life insurance 
could not have reached its present eminence nor hope 
to project its increasing influence into the world of 
tomorrow. Among such assets would be included the 
inestimable good will created by a century’s perform- 
ance, the loyalty and persistency of an inspired field 
force, the American urge for independence and secur- 
ity, and last, but not least, a friendly, influential and 
able interpretative body—the Trade or Insurance 
Press. 

At this time we earnestly beg those charged with 
the proprietorship of our insurance institutions to ex- 
amine and analyze this latter item among their hidden 
assets—the insurance trade press. There is some evi- 
dence to suggest that many busy executives today, and 
many talented newcomers in the insurance advertising 
field, are not too well-informed on the functions and 
philosophy of their allies in the publishing world. 

The insurance press is not only the recorder of 
insurance history but is an integral part of that his- 
tory and in order to appraise accurately the insurance 
press today, and its unlimited possibilities for service 
tomorrow, it is necessary to go back a bit through the 
years and familiarize ourselves with the background 
common to both life insurance and its life insurance 
press. 

The Formative Years 


Recognizing that life insurance had beginnings prior 
to the 19th century in the establishment of the Presby- 
terian Ministers Fund and with the chartering in 1835 
of the New England Mutual Life, and of the Mutual 
Life of New York and others in the forties, we arrive 
at that period just subsequent to the Civil War when 
America, industrially and financially, began to find it- 
self. The business of the nation leaped forward to a 
higher plane of prosperity and volume than it had ever 
known before. A new America was emerging. Com- 
paratively simple as the nation of 1865-1875 appears 
to us today, a change had occurred comparable only 
to that succeeding the panic of 1893, and that enjoyed 
after the World War, and that which, in a different 
form, we are now encountering. 
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Noteworthy alterations came in living and thinking. 
Here was a period fertile for the ardent promotion of 
scores of schemes by which the ordinary man in the 
street might protect himself against disaster in the 
future. Naturally, the sorrows and deaths of the Civil 
War, as the same factors did to some extent after the 
World War, made men more conscious of the need of 
protecting the future of their dependents against un- 
timely death. Politically, the pension system was 
pushed, as it may be again in our immediate future. 
So, too, were numerous other Utopian devices offered. 
Stocks were sold which might mature in late life as 
endowments. And Life Insurance was on its way to 
real expansion. 


Why The Insurance Trade Press Was Created 


Life insurance, however, despite a noteworthy record 
of claim payments during the Civil War, when many 
companies waived the war clause, was the target for 
criticism, much of it unfair and nearly all of it harm- 
ful and irrepressible because the companies had no in- 
dependent, virile mouthpiece to voice their objectives 
and endorse their representations both to prospective 
agents and prospective purchasers of policies. It was 
at this point that the insurance press came to the 
fore, created and encouraged to supply an urgent 
need—that of an absolutely independent source of re- 
liable insurance information. It is interesting to note 
that several other strong organizations, such as the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners, and 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, were estab- 
lished in this same short period. 

Because of the limited time available for the prep- 
aration of this paper, other publishers and _ publica- 
tions were not consulted. Therefore all specific refer- 
ences hereinafter are to The Spectator, with the 
understanding that the role of the trade press here re- 
counted was participated in by a number of journals 
which have been active and influential at various times, 
including the present. 

We find in Volume No. 1 in our files of The Spec- 
tator, later charred to a tobacco brown and brittleness 
in the great Chicago Fire, an account of a meeting held 
by a strong group of life insurance men at which the 
following statement was made: 

“It will be useless for insurance companies to expect 
justice in public estimation until they recognize the 
necessity of educating and enlightening public senti- 
ment. It requires unlimited vigor and sterling integ- 
rity of purpose to counteract the evils which have re- 
sulted from the apathy of the companies to the steady 
increase of public prejudices, and if the public press 
will not do them justice they should get behind a press 
devoted to their own industry, capable of disseminating 
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honestly, independently, and truthfully the elements 
of a more enlightened and helpful public sentiment.” 

So the Insurance Press became at once so valuable 
an adjunct to life insurance as an intelligent third 
party that support to its purpose was forthcoming 
from every individual life insurance company which 
desired to do what was best to further the purpose of 
Life Insurance as a whole. The press prospered with 
the life insurance companies themselves. Recognizing 
that rapid expansion had brought in many companies 
incapable, or unwilling, to perform real service, the 
insurance press lashed vigorously against wildcat (as 
they termed them) carriers. In five short years the 
number of companies operating in New York state was 
reduced from 70 to 30. No one better than the leading 
life insurance men, such as J. J. Batterson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Travelers, who repeatedly complimented 
the press, realized the value of the insurance press in 
combating the trend of the time by emphasizing the 
difference between soundly managed institutions and 
wildcat ventures. 


Responsible For Many Reforms 


Later, when the public was skeptical, and responsible 
preachers trumpeted against the idea of gambling with 
the Almighty, The Spectator published the sterling 
tribute of a great minister and public officials to coun- 
teract, and when there was a question on the part of 
uninformed legislators as to what would be their atti- 
tude on the insurance business, the insurance press 
carried a mighty voice in the legislative hall. 

In nearly every new innovation proposed, the insur- 
ance press acted as arbiter of what was good or bad. 
The insurance press became the reliance for insurance 
opinion of the public press, public officials, and the 
public. Desirable innovations, now basic parts of the 
insurance contracts, such as non-forfeiture laws and 
incontestability laws, were advocated and embraced by 
the insurance press. And the responsible insurance 
leaders valued the support by the press. Throughout 
the eighties and nineties the insurance press fought 
against the unsound, and counseled wisely from the 
vantage position of an experienced third party. The 
Spectator, in company with other sound journals of 
that time, recognized the fallacy of the unreserved and 
assessment system of that period, fighting successfull) 
against its spread when its low cost threatened the 
normal growth of life insurance. The Spectator alone 
issued statistical reprints of over 1,000,000 copies in 
one year. Through this constant repetition to the 
agents, and through them to the public and public offi- 
cials, the popularity of the fraternal order in its orig- 
inal form waned. 

After the panic of 1893 the insurance press beat 
down the objections to size which were raised on all 
sides. These editorials and articles in the old volumes 
of the paper are just as virile and penetrating toda) 
as they were then. And the insurance press was a 
strong factor in the business. 


The Service Rendered in 1906 

Again in 1906, when life insurance was faced with 
investigation, and a sensational press heralded every 
new unsubstantiated statement, the insurance press, in 
a well established and detached third position, intelli- 
gently interpreted for the agents, and the editorial 
policy of the conservative papers, the aims and inten- 
tions of the investigators. Every issue of the leading 
insurance papers was distributed by the thousands to 
act as a stabilizing influence to a runaway public filled 


with fear that the institution of life insurance, in 
which they had reposed confidence, was breaking. 
Grateful in their time of need, the insurance leaders 
prized the insurance press more than ever. And the 
press prospered. 

In practically every year, without the alert voice of 
insurance journals, supported by their contacts in in- 
surance departments, legislative halls, and lay papers 
and magazines, companies, and the Institution itself, 
would have suffered needless setbacks. During the 
World War the insurance press was helpful in restrict- 
ing the government’s entry into the permanent writing 
of new insurance by requested advice and the printed 
word, 

Following the World War, the flood tide of prosper- 
ity gave every institution such a feeling of security 
and independence there was without exception a ten- 
dency to shed alliances that had been almost vital for 
years to growth and development. Thus the trend in 
life insurance to look at its own press as a thing apart, 
unneeded, and finally by some as a parasite. Writings 
increased year by year regardless of the press. Every- 
thing was riding the flood tide of prosperity, so money 
paid the press seemed in a measure like a contribution 
from the goodness of the heart. But the immeasurable 
service continued. An important insurance public offi- 
cial in 1931 advocated that life companies be permitted 
to invest their funds in common stock to offset the 
depression trends. Courageously the insurance press 
countered, and helped to squelch the proposal. 


The Washington Picture 


In 1934 two representatives of the insurance press 
were invited to Washington by Secretary Roper to dis- 
cuss the advantages of Federal control. So convincing 
were the objections offered to members of the Secre- 
tary’s Committee that the project, far advanced in 
their plans, was sidetracked almost immediately. 

In the case of life insurance, through some of its 
insurance publications, every item and every activity 
of the business for 75 years back is available as in an 
open book. In fact there is no excuse that anybody 
can conjure that any investigation is needed to secure 
details of its operation and standing. This was im- 
pressively demonstrated by the recent Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee insurance hearing in 
Washington. Nearly all the data used was quickly 
available to the investigators from the 66 annual vol- 
umes of one publication, making it unnecessary, and 
almost inexcusable, to upset companies by further 
search through their records. So impressed were some 
members of the Committee that they commented favor- 
ably upon the will of the insurance business to make 
public vital figures and facts. And it is significant 
that the T.N.E.C. presentation built on this data from 
the records of this third party was nowhere criticized 
by life insurance. 


Source Material For Secular Press 


Probably not one of the leading publishers goes 
though a week without an opportunity to have a voice 
in molding public opinion, or correcting a fallacy at a 
source that might influence millions. In our own office 
during the past year corrective assistance has been 
rendered Fortune, in its widely read insurance stories, 
to New Republic, in discounting virulent criticism, to 
the Saturday Evening Post, the New York Times, New 
York Herald Tribune, American Weekly, Philadelphia 
Record, and scores of other great publications. In the 
past few years the insurance press has acted almost 
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in a technical expert capacity for the leading radio 
and motion picture organizations who resort for au- 
thentic information to the insurance press rather than 
to associations or the individual companies. In turn 
they received intelligent facts and figures free from 
any assumption of undue interest or propaganda. Ex- 
amples and cases of service could be multiplied with- 
out number. 

Thus down through the years for nearly three-quar- 
ters of a century many insurance publishing houses 
have earned a reputation for intelligence and honesty. 
They are the capable and seasoned mouthpieces of the 
insurance companies—the advocates of the construc- 
tive and the challengers of the destructive. They are 
the complete repository of the history, the thoughts, 
the hopes, the fears, and the figures of the business. In 
no sense of the word are they parasites asking for con- 
tributions. They ask only for the thoughtful consider- 
ation of responsible officials to the preservation of 
that part of the insurance press that is dedicated to 
the highest principles upon which they have always 
conceived the business of life insurance. 

Too frequently are insurance journals judged un- 
fairly by advertising agencies, new advertising man- 
agers and other experts, not acquainted, however, with 
the primary functions of the insurance press. Trade 
papers in other fields, with which they are familiar, 
such as the /ron Age and others, will carry more space 
in a single issue than all the life insurance journals 
combined. Also, unfavorable comparisons are made as 
to the pictorial effect possible in style, merchandising 
and manufacturing papers dealing with material 
things. Yet the insurance press influences policies and 
thoughts and feelings of far greater significance. 


Calibre of Insurance Editors 


Upon the editors obviously depends the ability of the 
press to render the balanced service essential to the 
institution of life insurance. Compared with the men 
responsible for the destiny of papers in other fields, 
these editors are truly great. By long training they 
sense what should or should not be published. They 
interpret, detect dangers and weaknesses. Under- 
standing trends, they counsel and advocate with sea- 
soned judgment. Some stimulate richer ideas and 
create an abiding interest in human welfare, mani- 


fested through life insurance. In no other field are 


the qualifications so exacting, and nowhere are they 
better met. These publishing veterans are assets be- 
yond measure. 

Supporting these are intelligent, carefully selected 
and trained assistants and statisticians, second to none 
in the entire publishing business. Most of them grad- 
uated from newspapers and statistical organizations, 
and seasoned in life insurance publishing are well able 
to help the agents, schools and colleges, and the policy 
holding public through numerous channels. 

Still beyond these, scattered throughout the country, 
are scores of part-time correspondents to the insurance 
press, trained by the editors to handle an insurance 
story with fairness and intelligence. These men also 
write insurance stories for hundreds of daily news- 
papers, thus assuring life insurance of fairer treat- 
ment. Surely the press is strongly equipped to carry 
on its editorial contribution, and probably will con- 
tinue to be. These men have served insurance so 
ardently that they regard the business with real af- 
fection. This explains why there are so few cases, 
regardless of salary, where capable editors have de- 
serted the business, or even transferred from the press 
to company services, 


A New Generation's Needs 


No other generation has been required to adjust it- 
self so rapidly to changes as the present. During these 
times, when the abnormal is harnessed to the normal, 
life insurance, along with other sound institutions, will 
face criticism and suggested alteration. Proponents of 
the availability of a government bureau for every hu- 
man want will undoubtedly make further effort to 
extend their operations to meet the human need of 
society. 

As in the eighteen-sixties, in 1893, 1906, and in nu- 
merous other years, life insurance now faces a need 
that can be supplied only by an independent press 
financially and mentally able to project actively its bal- 
ancing influence beyond the confines of its own busi- 
ness. 

So it seems within reason to suggest that the future 
of this hidden asset, which the more constructive units 
of the insurance press constitute, is worthy of deeper 
study and in many instances, revaluation, by the insur- 
ance executives in whose hands has been entrusted 
America’s greatest institution. 





Metropolitan Day 
At World’s Fair 

Two thousand managers, assistant 
managers, and agents, of the field 
force of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company visited New York City 
from all sections of the United States 
and Canada to attend the annual con- 
vention of the company, on May 24 
to 27. They visited the New York 
World’s Fair on Thursday, designated 
“Metropolitan Life Insurance Day” by 
the Fair Corporation. 

This insuran-e convention usually is 
held during midwinter, but this year a 
later date was set to give the dele- 
gates an opportunity of visiting the 
Fair. 

Located in the Business Systems 
and Insurance Building, the Metropol- 
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itan exhibit which has taken two years 
to plan and construct commands the 
interest of the general public as well 
as that of the visiting delegates. This 
exhibit, designed by Oscar G. Stono- 
rov, with the assistance of the Metro- 
politan Statistical Bureau, visualizes 
the work of the company in affording 
protection against the many insur- 
able hazards of life, in the investment 
of funds held for policyholders, and in 
carrying on a broad program of wel- 
fare and public health activities. This 
visualization of the company’s many 
activities will interest visitors, ac- 
complished as it is by means of mo- 
tion pictures, mechanical contrivances, 
and by ingenious gadgets contrived 
so that they spring into action at the 
touch of the visitor’s finger on a but- 
ton. 


Thurman Agency Officer 
Of Mutual Benefit Life 


Bill C. Thurman, for the past two 
years associated with the Home Office 
of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
manager, 
superin- 


Company as field service 
has been named 


tendent of agencies for the company. 


assistant 


The appointment was announced to 
the company’s field organization by 
H. G. Kenagy, superintendent of 
agencies. As assistant superinten- 
dent, Mr. Thurman will continue 
give special attention to the further 
development of the company’s Anala- 
graph training procedure. 

Mr. Thurman is one of the original 
group of four field service managers 
appointed by Superintendent of Agen 
cies Kenagy. 
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VISITORS TO THE 
World's Fair 


@ The State of Vermont is hopeful that 


visitors to the World’s Fair in New York 
will include an automobile tour of the 


Green Mountain State. 


If you make such a tour, we invite you 
to include a visit to the Home Office of the 


National Life Insurance Company. 


* 


NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
MontecLice WERMONT 


PURELY MUTUAL ESTABLISHED 1850 

















THE 


GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK CITY 











ESTABLISHED 1860 




















ALL STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
AND 


GUARANTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WANTED: To see every 
life insurance agent double 
his earnings with his own 
good company. Stay where 
you are and make good in 
the largest possible way. 
You have our earnest good 


wishes. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


‘ith The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 





Concentrated 


In the interest of accurate report- 
ing, it must be recorded that the Life 
Group of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference, meeting last week at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, did 
not justify the traditional headline, 
“Banner Attendance,” etc., etc. But 
the quality of the material offered to 
those who did attend was such as to 
cause the audience to sit quietly and 
listen. There was a conspicuous ab- 
sence of whispered conversations dur- 
ing the course of speakers’ remarks 
and all listeners manifested extreme 
annoyance when the telephone rang 
twice and an adjacent room sounded 
off hammering noises which were de- 
manded for the opening of some pub- 
lic entertainment or other. 

E. M. Hunt, of the Mutual Life of 
New York (whose talk is digested 
elsewhere in this issue), told how the 
advertising department of his com- 
pany is trying to help the agent, how 
every national advertisement is a pre- 
call, and how the field force can be 
expected to take, advantage of the 
material thus offered. 

A. H. Thiemann, assistant to the 
vice-presidents of the New York Life, 
discussed the value of color adver- 





Arthur A. Fisk 
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tising. He said he expected 
that any central agency could hope 
to, or attempt to, do the agent’s job 
for him, but that the way might be 
paved. One bit of observation he 
made, and which deserves attention 
from every agent whose morale is on 
a down curve, was this: “There is no 
doubt that people generally are far 
more interested in the subject of life 
insurance than they pretend to be 
when an agent calls.” 


never 


Public Relations 


Public relations from a life insur- 
ance angle were discussed by two 
speakers: Charles G. Taylor, Jr., sec- 
ond vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life, spoke on the work of the recent- 
ly organized Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. His acdress is discussed edi- 
torially on page 30. T. L. Kane, pres- 
ident of The Spectator, whose address 
is featured elsewhere in this issue, 
talked on the hidden assets of the in- 
stitution of life imsurance, digesting 
three-quarters of a century of journal- 
istic history. 

President of the Conference, Arthur 
A. Fisk, advertising manager of The 
Prudential, said in opening the meet- 
ing: 

“The advertising of life insurance 
is being more thoroughly read by the 
public than at any time.” 
This is, in the opinion of Mr. Fisk, 
due to the fact that the public is every 
day becoming more desirous of ascer- 
taining how to protect itself econom- 
ically and it is learning that life in- 
surance is one of the principal means. 
Advertising is proving its value to 
the insurance business. “The fact that 
each year the public is buying protec- 
tion in larger amounts is, I believe. 
indicative of a continuing public con 
fidence in insurance.” 


previous 


Truth a Fundamental 


“Truth in advertising,” he further 


accepted on al! 


declared, “is today 
sides as fundamental and in no place 
more so than than in the insurance 
business.” Mr. Fisk pointed out that 
the care with which insurance com 
panies are operated is indicative of 
the care with which they prepare their 


announcements. “There is no busi- 
ness,” he averred, “into which senti- 
ment and family affection enter more 
thoroughly than in life insurance. This 
is indicated by the great amount of 
money which the public has invested 
in life insurance and will continue to 
do so as long as men fully realize 
their financial responsibilities to those 
whom they love.” 

Speaking of newspaper advertising, 
Mr. Fisk said it was his belief that 
it is “within the power of the leading 
newspapers of the nation to demon- 
strate to life insurance companies the 
opportunities offered for worth-while 
advertising. The valuable editorials 
and articles on life insurance which 
are appearing in the newspapers of 
America have inculeated a _ healthy, 
growing interest on the part of think- 
ing men to properly protect their fu- 
ture and that of their families. 

“Those companies which have insti- 
tuted newspaper campaigns have 
found them successful. The campaigns 
are usually thoroughly ‘merchan- 
dised’ with field representatives who 
invariably happily respond to the op- 
portunities offered by the advertis- 
ing. The campaigns which have been 
most successful, I find, run in display 


space.” 


Question of How Much 


The question generally arises as to 
how often an advertisement should ap- 
pear and whether the same type of 
policy should be discussed each time. 
This, of course, is 2 matter which an 
individual company must decide. 

A display advertisement run occa- 
sionally should produce better results 
than smaller advertisements run fre- 
quently. The value of white space has 


to be considered and brief, simple, 
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Ray D. Murphy 
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easy-to-understand language with rate 
quotations included is preferable. The 
newspaper campaigns which have been 
developed by some insurance compa- 
nies have proven most valuable. 

“It is possible for life insurance com- 
panies to back up their national mag- 
azine advertising or radio campaigns 
with most interesting newspaper dis- 
plays. I believe that in selling life 
insurance, today, one of the important 
factors is present-day cost, the com- 
pany selected being left to the judg- 
ment of the buyer of the policy and, 
of course, every man wants a sound 
company and one which will pay its 
claims promptly. 
campaigns have conducted in 
which a display advertisement was 
placed in millions of homes, and those 
companies have found that it pays to 
advertise in this way.” 


Some newspaper 


been 


Term Insurance 


Although Ray D. Murphy, president 
of the Actuarial Society of America, 
and vice-president and actuzry of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
America, made it plain that term in- 
surance has its rightful place in the 
insurance programs of the public, he 
warned, at the anniversary meeting of 
his organization held last week in 
New York against taking term as a 
“cure all” for investment problems, as 
has been recommended by many not 
disinterested persons. 

Assailing the advocecy of term in- 
surance “which has sprung up in cer- 
tain quarters outside the insurance 
business,”” Mr. Murphy hit as unsound 
claims that this type of contract is 
“best for most people and that people 
should not buy or continue a perma- 
nent form of insurance.” * 

Pointing out that while term insur- 
ance, on which the premium rates rise 
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Manager: ‘Sure, you won the argument, but what about the sale?” 


steadily as the policyholder grows 
older and which never has a cash re- 
serve, has a legitimate function as 
temporary or emergency insurance or 
for other special purposes, Mr. Mur- 
phy declared that history proves that 
level premium insurance is the only 
type that gives practical satisfaction 
on a permanent basis. 

Mr. Murphy drew an analogy be- 
tween attempts in “recent depression 
years” to stimulate a vogue for term 
insurance and the ill-fated vogue for 
assessment insurance that developed 
in the depression period following the 
Civil War in response to the “siren 
song” of “Why pay more than the 
cost of protection from year to year?” 




















NOTABLE CAREER OF MUTUAL LIFE REPRESENTATIVE 


} ERMAN C. HINTZPETER, manager at Chicago for the Mutual Life of New York 

celebrated this month a number of golden anniversary events—he has completed 
fifty years in the life insurance business—fifty years of unbroken identity with one 
company, and fifty years in the business with the one company in the same city and 


on the same street! 


Mr. Hintzpeter entered the business as an office boy for Charles H. Ferguson. He 
was 14 at the time. When he was twenty-one, he was given a rate book and told he 


was superintendent of agents in the country district around Chicago. 


His first year's 


writings totaled $128,000. In 1906 he increased his writings to more than $600,000. 
In that year he was made branch manager for the Commercial National Bank branch 
office. Here he was responsible for more than a third of the company’s business out 


of Chicago. 


The Mutual Life appointed Darby A. Day general agent at Chicago on January |, 
1911, and on July | of that same year Mr. Hintzpeter was made associate manager 
The Day agency achieved nationwide fame by becoming known as the million-dollars- 
a-month agency. When the Day agency was dissolved, the Chicago territory was divided 
and Mr. Hintzpeter was made manager for one of the offices. Through his personal 
Production and indirectly he has been responsible for more than $300,000.000 worth 
of business on the Mutual Life's books from Chicago. 

n the occasion of his multiple anniversaries, Mr. Hintzpeter was guest of honor 


at a reception at the Blackstone Hotel, which was followed by a banquet. 


Guests 


from the home office included President David F. Houston, and Vice-President and 


Manager of Agencies George A. Patton. 














“Again the cry is raised, why pay 
more than the cost of protection from 
year to year?” Mr. Murphy asserted. 
“The fact that the insurance on the 
companies’ books contains a consider- 
able volume of term insurance indi- 
cates a readiness on their part to 
issue temporary insurance at low ini- 
tial cost to those who must anticipate 
a later higher cost in order to have 
immediate coverage at all and to those 
whose need of insurance can be truly 
looked upon as temporary. The com- 
panies stand ready to give the service 
where it is appropriate. 


Questionable Service 


“They would be guilt of serving the 
public badly, however, if they did not 
emphasize with every power at their 
command what history has taught us, 
namely that for those who can antici- 
pate a permanent need for protection 
and who can pay for permanent level 
premium insurance that form will 
serve them best.” 

Pointing out that in the past the 
actuary was largely looked upon as a 
student of the various technical prob- 
lems of the business and was regarded 
as something of a “man of mystery” 
even in his own surroundings, Mr. 
Murphy asserted that today the actu- 
ary is faced with the necessity fo: 
making himself clear not only to 
others in the business but to the gen- 
eral public too. 

Urging a simplification of actuarial 
terminology, Mr. Murphy pointed out 
that the actuary uses many common 
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words in unusual and restricted mean- 
ings and therefore runs the double 
danger of not being understood by 
people who think they understand him. 

“The importance of our method of 
expression is well illustrated today by 
the inference sometimes drawn out- 
side our ranks that with every form 
of level premium permanent insur- 
ance, even with an ordinary life poli- 
cy, there is an “investment part” of 
the contract which is separate and 
distinct from the “insurance part.” It 
gives rise to various fallacies concern- 
ing the true nature of the reserve and 
its disposal. 

“Granted, as history seems conclu- 
sively to prove, that level premium 
life insurance is the only type of per- 
manent life insurance which will give 


practical satisfaction, then the crea- 
tion of a reserve is the inevitable col- 
lateral result of that level premium 
and in no true sense is it due to the 
separate purchase of an investment 
in the usual sense of that term. And 
many are the wrong inferences which 
may spring from the tacit assumption 
that the reserve set aside in this so- 
called “investment part” of the con- 
tract is for each policyholder the av- 
erage reserve found by dividing the 
reserve fund into individual shares 
without regard to insurability. 
“Much may be gained by recogniz- 
ing that we have a definite part to 
play in making the general principles 
of the life insurance business under- 
stood by the public. If we set our 
minds to it, I feel sure that many 
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ONE CANT AVOID ONESELF 


George Washington called the human conscience 


“a tiny spark of celestial fire.” 


man tries. 


escape this inner voice. 


This applies to the family head who 
neglects his life insurance, as well as to 
the salesman who fails to try to convince 


him of the value of protection. 


Keep your conscience clear! 


the 


Insurance 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


he can’t 


rudential 


Company of Amerira 
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ways will be found to carry our share 
of that responsibility.” 


Some History 

Reviewing the history of life insur- 
ance in the half-century since the 
Actuarial Society was founded, Mr. 
Murphy pointed out that per capita 
insurance has jumped in the United 
States and Canada from $50 to more 
than $800 at the end of 1938, that 
total insurance in force has grown to 
be 35 times the amount in force 50 
years ago, and that payments to 
United States and Canadian policy- 
holders in benefits of all kinds had 
reached a figure in 1938 of more than 
$2,800,000,000, or 35 times as much as 
the corresponding payments in 1889 

“Thus it can be seen that the busi- 
ness not only grew with the popula- 
tion but also that the acceptance of 
life insurance by our citizens was in- 
tensified tremendously over this inter- 
val,” Mr. Murphy stated. “No doubt 
the increasing belief in the principles 
of life insurance has been broadly due 
to the increasing effectiveness of 
agency methods, backed by the excep- 
tional performance of the companies 
Such confidence cannot be easily o 
quickly attained and the importance 
of retaining it is almost beyond mea- 
sure in order that the proper protec- 
tion of dependents of old age, and the 
collateral services to the stability of 
general business may go on.” 


Added Benefits 


Pointing to the improvement i 
benefits to policyholders in the indi- 
vidual policy itself Mr. Murphy re- 
vealed that in 1889 a common form of 
policy stipulated that if the insured 
should have engaged in certain occv- 
pations or have traveled or resided i! 
Mexico or the Torrid Zone within 4 
year of the issue date, his contra! 
would have been void. In that yea 
the policy contained no policy loa 
privilege, no provision for a period of 
grace for the payment of premiums 
no right of reinstatement, nor al) 
provision for a change in beneficicr 
designation. 

“There can be no doubt that th 
inclusjon of modern provisions wide 
ing the privileges available to bot! 
insured and beneficiary, as well as the 
removal of unnecessary restrictions 
has helped to make life insurance th 
common medium of protection that # 
is today,” Mr. Murphy asserted. 

As another outstanding develoy 
ment of the past half-century, Mr 
Murphy cited the introduction 0! 
group life insurance in 1912 and it 
rapid expansion until the insurant 
in force under this plan reached $12 
700,000,000 on December 31, 1938. 
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Insurance College 


Elects Officers 


Harlan S. Don Carlos, manager of 


the life, accident and group claims 
department of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, has been elected 
president of the newly established 
Hartford College of Insurance. The 
election took place at a meeting of 
the college incorporators held after 
Governor Raymond E. Baldwin, of 
Connecticut, had signed the bill char- 
tering the new school. 

Edward G. Baird, dean of the Hart- 
ford College of Law, was elected di- 
rector of the new institution and as 
such will serve as its active adminis- 
trative head. Other officers elected 
follow : 

Vice-President, Berkeley Cox, asso 
ciate counsel of the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company; secretary-treasurer, 
Vincent B. Coffin, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company; and Mrs. Florence P. 
Hamel, bursar and registrar 

Trustees: 

James Wyper, vice-president of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company; 
Bartlett T. Bent, assistant secretary 
of the Travelers Insurance Company; 
John M. Laird, vice-president of the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company; Mr. Coffin, Mr. Cox, Mr. 
Don Carlos and the following attor- 
neys: Charles Welles Gross, Roger 
Wolcott Davis, Judge Solomon Elsner, 
Lucius F. Robinson, Jr., Cyril Cole- 
man, Farwell Knapp, Harold E. 
Mitchell and Reinhart L. Gideon. 

The Insurance College, which will 
be operated in conjunction with the 
Hartford College of Law, is the first 
degree granting, post-graduate school 
in this country devoted entirely to 
insurance instruction. 

Two courses will be offered: The 
course in’ general insurance science 
consisting of three years of night 
study and leading to the degree Mas- 
ter of Science in Insurance Adminis- 
tration, and the course in insurance 
law consisting of four years of day 
study and leading to the degrees Mas- 
ter of Science in Insurance Adminis- 
tration and Bachelor of Laws. 

Candidates for the insurance col- 
lege degrees must hold a_ bachelor’s 
degree from an accredited college o1 
university. Others not possessing the 
bachelor’s degree but employed by an 
imsurance company may be admitted 
to the insurance college but not as 
candidates for degrees. Classes in 
the night division will begin Septem- 
ber 18 and in the day division Septem- 
ber 25. Registration will be held 
September 11 to 16. 


New Life Sales 
Down for April 


New life insurance for April de- 
clined 10.8 per cent in comparison 
with the amount for April of last 
year, according to data compiled by 
the Assn. of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents. 

For April, the new business of all 
classes of the 40 companies was $550,- 
801,000 against $617,475,000 for April 
of 1938—a decrease of 10.8 per cent. 
New Ordinary insurance amounted to 
$385,769,000 against $386,529,000—a 
decrease of 2/10 of 1 per cent. Indus- 


trial insurance was $129,051,000 
against $193,131,000—a decrease of 
33.2 per cent. Group insurance was 
$35,981,000 against $37,815,000—a de- 
crease of 4.8 per cent. : 

For the first four months, the total 
new business of these companies was 
$2,496,248,000 against $2,468,189,000 
—an increase of 1.1 per cent. New 
Ordinary insurance amounted to $1,- 
846,117,000 against $1,579,029,000— 
an increase of 16.9 per cent. Indus- 
trial insurance was $476,681,000 
against $745,223,000—a decrease of 
36.0 per cent. Group insurance was 
$173,450,000 against $143,937,000. 











“TELLING POINTS” is 
a booklet of facts about 
NYNL highlighting vari- 
ous phases of the Com- 
pany's record in simple, 
visual style. The 1939 ed- 
ition of “Telling Points,” 
from which the page 
above was taken, is now 
in the hands of NYNI 
fieldmen, who annually 
find it one of their most 
effective selling tools. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


STRONG ™ 


O. J. ARNOLD, President 
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V erdict: 


Contractual Provisions In Life Policies 


POLICY of life insurance is a 
contract. True it is that the 
various States, as a matter of 


public policy, have provided that cer- 
tain minimum provisions must be in- 
corporated into various policies of 
life insurance as a matter of protec- 
tion to the insured. Nevertheless, 
there are other provisions which may 
be set forth in the policy and become 
binding upon both parties to it. If 
dispute subsequently arises in connec- 
tion with the policy, the general law 
of contracts will be applied in settling 
the respective rights of the parties 
thereto. 
Action In Equity 


The broad arm of equity may not 
be invoked by either party to be re- 
lieved of provisions incorporated in 
the policy in order to avoid what may 
amount to a forfeiture. This was 
decided many years ago by the United 
States Supreme Court in Klein v In- 
surance Company, 104 U.S. 88. 

In that case, the New York Life 
Insurance Company had issued pol- 
icy of insurance upon the life of 
Frederick W. Klein on September 1, 
1866. The policy was in the amount 
of $5,000 payable to his wife within 
sixty days after death and due notice 
and proof thereof. It provided for 
the payment of premiums in semi- 
annual installments on the first day 
of September and March of each year. 
It likewise stipulated that if the pre- 
miums were not paid as required, the 
company would not be liable upon the 
policy and the same should cease and 
determine. 

Unpaid Premium 


Until March, 1871, the premiums 
were paid on time, but at that date 
the semi-annual payment was de- 
faulted and remained unpaid until 
the death of the insured on March 18, 
1871. Proof of death was thereupon 
submitted to the agent of the com- 
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pany, who offered to pay the surrender 
value of the policy. The widow, Caro- 
line Klein, declined to accept any 
amount less than the face amount of 
the policy. Thereupon, the company 
took the position that the policy had 
been forfeited and declined to pay. 

The beneficiary then brought the 
action in equity asking to be relieved 
of default upon the ground that the 
insured for some time prior to his 
death was deranged in mind and in- 
capable of attending to his business, 
and, hence, failed to pay the premi- 
ums when due, and that she, herself, 
was ignorant of the existence of a 
policy and of its items. 


Time of Forfeiture 


In its answer, the company insisted 
that forfeiture had occurred by the 
non-payment of the premium due 
March 1, 1871. The bill was dismissed 
in the lower Court and affirmed. 

The plaintiff conceded that if an 
action had been brought upon the 
policy at law, the rule that, in a policy 
of life insurance, time is material and 
of the essence of the contract, and 
non-payment at the day involved ab- 
solute forfeiture, would apply, but 
urged she should be relieved of the 
forfeiture in equity for the excuses 
she alleged for non-payment of the 
premiums. 


Court's Ruling 


The Court declined to adopt the 
position of the plaintiff and affirmed 
a dismissal of the bill. In so doing, 
the Court stated: 


“If the assured can neglect pay- 
ment at maturity and yet suffer no 
loss or forfeiture, premiums will 
not be punctually paid. The com- 
panies must have some efficient 
means of enforcing punctuality. 
Hence their contracts usually pro- 
vide the forfeiture of the policy 
upon default of prompt payment of 
the premiums. If they are not al- 


lowed to enforce this forfeiture 
they are deprived of the means 
which they have reserved by their 
contract of compelling the parties 
insured to meet their engagements. 

“The provision, therefore, for the 
release of the company from liabil- 
ity on a failure of the insured to 
pay the premiums when due is of 
the very essence and substance of 
the contract of life insurance. To 
hold the company to its promise 
to pay the insurance, notwithstand- 
ing the default of the assured in 
making punctual payment of the 
premiums, is to destroy the very 
substance of the contract. This a 
court of equity cannot do. 


“It might as well undertake to 
release the assured from the pay- 
ment of premiums altogether as to 
relieve him from forfeiture of his 
policy in default of punctual pay- 
ment. The company is as much 
entitled to the benefit of one stipu- 
lation as the other, because both 
are necessary to enable it to keep 
its own obligations. 

“In a contract of life insurance 
the insurer and assured both take 
risks. The insurance company is 
bound to pay the entire insurance 
money, even though the party 
whose life is insured dies the day 
after the execution of the policy, 
and after the payment of but a 
single premium. 

“The assured assumes the risk of 
paying premiums during the life 
on which the insurance is taken, 
even though their aggregate 
amount should exceed the insurance 
money. He also takes the risk of 
the forfeiture of his policy if the 
premiums are not paid on the day 
they fall due. 

“The insurance company has the 
same claim to be relieved in equity 
from loss resulting from risks as- 
sumed by it as the assured has 
from loss consequent on the risks 
assumed by him. 

“Neither has any such right. 

“The bill is, therefore, based on 
a misconception of the powers of 
a court of equity in such cases.” 


Policy Provisions 


Just recently, a policyholder at- 
tempted to invoke the equitable side 
of the Court to obtain relief from a 
failure to comply promptly with the 
requirements for policies. (Wagner V. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the U.S., N.Y. Law Journal, Febru- 
ary 13, 1937.) 

In that case, Wagner, on June 5, 
1928, obtained a policy from the de- 
fendant in the sum of $10,000 for a 
term of ten years. The consideration 
for the issuance of the policy was 
the payment of an annual premium of 
$249.20. The policy contained a fur- 
ther provision, as follows: 


“The insured (or assignee if 
any) may at any time within seven 
years from the register date hereof, 
without medical reexamination, 
exchange this policy for a policy 
for the same amount or any less 
amount upon the Ordinary Life, 
Limited Payment Life or Endow- 
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ment plan upon any anniversary 

of this policy, or within the thirty- 

one days of grace, by surrendering 
this policy to the Society at its 

Home Office with written notice of 

the election and by paying the 

premiums to be fixed by the age on 
the birthday nearest to the date 
of such exchange, according to the 
rates of the Society then in force. 
On such exchange the Society will 
apply 80 per cent of the net value 
of such part of this policy as is 
continued under another form as 
above, computed in accordance with 
the American Experience Table of 

Mortality with 3 per cent interest 

per annum, together with all divi- 

dends and accumulations, toward 

the payment of premiums upon the 
new policy.” 

Plaintiff sought to convert the pol- 
icy into an Ordinary Life policy. He 
alleged that within the period pro- 
vided he had complied with the re- 
quirements of the policy by surrender- 
ing the original to the defendant with 
his notice of election, paying the sum 
computed and fixed by the defendant 
as a premium on the new policy. De 
fendant denied the fact that the re- 
quirements of the term policy had 
been satisfied. Upon the trial it was 
shown that on June 26, 1935, the 
original policy had been delivered 
to a Mr. Grant, the man who had 
secured the same for the insured, and 
at the same time there had been exe- 
cuted and delivered the insured’s elec- 
tion to convert the policy. 


Request For Conversion 


On June 28, 1935, both the policy 
and request to convert were delivered 
by Grant to general agents of the 
defendant and on the same day turned 
over to the defendant. It was claimed 
that the delay of two days was due to 
the illness of Grant. June 27, 1935, 
was the last day upon which the policy 
could be converted, according to its 
term. Accordingly, on its presentation 
on June 28, 1935, the defendant re- 
fused the conversion. 


New Examination 

Subsequently, in August, 1935, it 
was suggested to plaintiff that he 
submit to a physical examination to 
obtain the change of policies. He did 
so and likewise paid the additional 
premium required. The defendant 
again refused to convert the policy 
because the result of the physical ex- 
amination was not satisfactory. The 
amount of the new premium was re- 
turned to the plaintiff. Thereupon, 
the plaintiff brought the action to 
compel the company to issue to him 
an Ordinary Life policy. 

In analyzing the evidence pro- 
duced, the Court held that the appli- 
cant had failed to fulfill the condi- 
tions of the term policy. In so doing, 
the Court stated: 


“The delivery to Grant on June 
26 was not a compliance with these 
conditions of the policy. There was 
a dispute in the testimony as to 
whether Grant was the agent of 
the company or the agent of the 
insured. 

“It would appear that at the time 
of the attempted conversion Grant 
was acting as a limited agent or 
possibly as a broker and placing 
insurance with the defendant 
through the defendant’s general 
agents, Prosser & Homans. It is 
not necessary for us to decide this 
question, however, for the reason 
that the clause specifically called 
for surrender at the home office, 
which was not done until June 28, 
1935, the day on which the policy 
and notice were delivered by Pros- 
ser & Homans to the defendant. 

“Assuming for the moment that 
Grant was the agent of the defend- 
ant, the auestion arises: ‘Would 
that fact have made the delivery 
to Grant a sufficient compliance 
with the requirement of the policy 
that it be surrendered at the home 
office of the defendant?’ We do 
not think so, for to reach that con- 
clusion would require this court to 
change explicit terms of the con- 
tract. Furthermore, the policy 
contained a provision that no per- 
son except the president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer or regis- 
trar of the defendant could modify 
the policy or waive any of the de- 
fendant’s rights or requirements 
thereunder. The courts have re- 
peatedly enforced provisions re- 
stricting the powers of agents. 

zs - 


In awarding judgment for the de- 
fendant, the Trial Court insisted that 
no advantage should be given to the 
insured in the construction of the 
contract of insurance. In so stating, 
it used the following apt language: 


“Plaintiff could at any time dur- 
ing the seven years and thirty-one 


days have exercised his right to 
change the policy. In fact, Grant 
had attempted to get him to do so 
on several occasions. Plaintiff, how- 
ever, chose to take advantage of 
the letter of the policy and waited 
until the last possible minute. 
Since he was holding the company 
to a strict interpretation of the 
contract he should have been care- 
ful to apply the same rule to him- 
self and see that he also lived up 
to the letter of the contract. It is 
clear from a reading of the cases 
dealing with insurance contracts 
that there cannot be two different 
rules, one a strict rule applicable 

only to the insurer and the other a 

loose rule applicable only to the 

insured.” 

If holders of certain types of poli- 
cies desire to avail themselves of the 
opportunity provided in the policy of 
converting the same into one of a 
more advantageous nature, they must 
do so in the manner and under the 


conditions prescribed. 


Lincoln National Agents 
Honor Arthur F. Hall 

Recognizing Founder and Chairman 
of the Board Arthur F. Hall as the 
“Billion Leader,” every agency of The 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany has pledged at least one appli- 
cation from every member during 
May, Hall Month. These pledges 
were sent by telegram to Vice-Presi- 
dent A. L. Dern. 

Each agency is conducting an in- 
tra-agency contest based on the 
World’s Fair theme. The object of 
the contest is for each agent to com- 
plete a trip through the Arthur F. 
Hall Billion Dollar Fair. 
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Success Factors as Seen 
by Sales Leaders 


Each individual salesman has, or 
lacks, a single fundamental require- 
ment to success and that is, bromidi- 
cally but true, the will to succeed. 
Given the necessary ambition and an 
alertness of mind that will allow him 
to profit by the advice and experience 
of others, the road to a satisfactory 
volume of production is not a hard 
one. Much of the experience of six 
sales leaders of the Equitable Life of 
Iowa is wrapped up in the following 
symposium of opinion to which they 
contributed in a recent issue of the 
“Equiowa.” Each was asked to out- 
line his idea of the most important 
factor in the success of the life under- 
writer. Starting with C. J. Amstutz, 
of Cleveland, their findings follow: 

I believe that the one most impor- 
tant factor in the success of a life un- 
derwriter is the building of prestige 
in his community. In building pres- 
tige one must take into consideration 
the element of time, contacts and 
company. 

It takes time to become known in a 
community as well as to come to know 
the community. The life insurance 
business is no different in this respect 
than any other business or profession, 
and since it is dealing with individuals 
primarily, it requires considerable 
time for people in the community to 
know or learn about the underwriter. 

I believe, however, the personal 
contacts which an underwriter makes 
are the most important element in the 
building of prestige. He must be able 
to contact the type of men who want 
to and do succeed and who are an- 
xious to see the men they do business 
with succeed. A man may be in busi- 
ness a long while and represent a 
good company, but unless he has made 
the proper contacts he will have a 
very mediocre income. There are a 
great many ways of making these 
contacts, such as personal acquain- 
tance, policyholders, associates in or- 
ganizations and clubs, and through 
direct introduction from policyholders 
and friends. I have found that the 
higher up in the income bracket a 
man is, the easier it is to have him 
introduce you to men of equal stand- 
ing who are readily accessible if 
properly introduced. 

The company the underwriter rep- 
resents must be established for a con- 
siderable period of time and have built 
up a reputation for fair treatment to 
all policyholders, as well as being re- 
spected by other life insurance com- 
panies. 

Assuming an underwriter has an 
adequate knowledge of the life insur- 
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-Prospecting 


ance business, and is willing to spend 
the same amount of time and effort in 
this business as he would in any other 
occupation; and, assuming he has 
selected a good company, he should, 
if he has made the proper contacts in 
his community, have built up sufficient 
prestige over an adequate period of 
time to enable him to do the type of 
business which will guarantee him 
success in the life insurance field. 





CasPEeR “UALITY 
* 
baz. 
S$+T+S = STHW 


Careful scientific SELEC- 
TION, plus organized and 
continuous TRAINING, plus 
close and definite SUPERVI.- 
SION equals SUCCESS THE 
HAPPY WAY for the mod- 


ern life underwriter. 


Since the proper operation 
of this formula requires a 
greater amount of manage- 
ment than has been consid- 
ered necessary in the past. 
our solution is: Unit Man- 
agers—young potential man- 
agers selected from the ranks 
of outstanding agents. 


The first step in equipping 
such Unit Managers is taken 
at periodic Training Schools 
held at our Home Office. The 
two weeks of combined class 
room and field work done at 
these Schools is pointed 
directly toward development 
of the plans and _ skill re- 
quired to apply the S. plus 
T. formula to the building of 
successful and happy Units 
within existing agencies. 


We welcome the new class 
to the Training School which 
will convene in Sacramento 
on May 29. 


Calitornia 
WeStern 
Stiltes 
LiFe’ 
Insurancl Company 


HOME OFFICE SACRAMENTO 











Positive Mental Attitude 
Important 


J. M. Utter, Seattle—To me, the 
most important factor to contribute 
to the success of a life underwriter 
is a right mental attitude coupled 
with a plan that calls for action. 

Mental attitude is like the ignition 
in an automobile—it is the spark that 
creates the action in the underwriter 
and the prospect. You must have an 
optimistic view of life and, above all, 
you must believe with your whole 
heart that the insurance you sell your 
prospect will do him more good than 
anything he can put his money into. 
It is this firm belief that decides 
whether you will sel! a prospect on 
your plan, or he will sell you on the 
idea that he cannot afford the insur- 
ance but needs a new car or other 
material things more. 

You, as an underwriter, will! find 
it hard to maintain a positive mental 
attitude when, day after day, you 
have to take so many “noes” in order 
to get one “yes.” For this reason it 
is essential that you be well supplied 
with good material to read as there 
is nothing in the world that will fill 
you with enthusiasm so quickly as 
reading the experiences of successful 
underwriters. To me it is like having 
a personal talk with the best men in 
the business and after hearing of 
their experiences, you will soon find 
that you are full of determination to 
again go out and get the public to buy 
the greatest “merchandise” that is 
offered for sale today. 


Self Management— 
Meaning ‘“‘Work” 


J. Richard Ward—I think the most 
important factor in the success of a 
life underwriter is Self Management. 

Unless an underwriter is able to 
manage himself he is doomed to fail- 
ure because if he cannot manage his 
own affairs how can he convince other 
people that he is qualified to help 
them manage theirs? He is a com- 
plete business within himself and un- 
less he manages that business intelli- 
gently it will go the way of all poorly 
managed businesses. 

The first thing is management of 
his time. No one is going to make 
him account for his time, but if he 
wastes it he is the one who will suffer. 
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and Selling- 


He must plan his prospecting so that 
he will always have an eligible person 
to whom he can tell the story of life 
insurance. When he tells the story of 
life insurance, if he expects to make a 
sale, he must be able to analyze the 
needs of the prospect and intelligently 
show him how only life insurance 
can fill those needs. To be prepared 
to do this he must first qualify him- 
self by a thorough knowledge of life 
insurance and salesmanship. This 
means study and practice. 

Then he must be able to manage his 
personal affairs—finances, social life, 
personal appearance, etc., in such a 
manner that only the most favorable 
impressions will be made. 

Then after all of these things have 
been set in order he must be able 
to make himself WORK, because in 
spite of the most complete knowl- 
edge, the greatest salesmanship, the 
most elaborate system of prospecting 
and planning, a dynamic personality, 
and neatest personal appearance, the 
underwriter will end up in miserable 
failure unless he applies them on a 
sufficient number of people each day, 
who have the money to buy insur- 
ance and who are otherwise eligible. 

There is no substitute for hard 
work in this business, but it should be 
planned, intelligent, managed work. 


Would Abandon The 
Thirty-Hour Week 


G. M. Gillette, Williamsport—I be- 
lieve, that the most important factor 
in the success of a life underwriter 
is work. I have never forgotten the 
good advice given to us by our friend 
Ben Hadley, who said: “To succeed as 
life underwriters we must put into 
action the little word of four letters 
W-O-R-K.” 

I believe, that the average life un- 
derwriter neglects his own business, 
that we only work at our business 
from four to six hours a day, and 
besides, that most of us plan on taking 
Saturday off, and sometimes Wednes- 
day afternoon, for golf or a ball game. 

The life underwriter is working 
many times, when he is not devoting 
his time to the insurance business, 
for instance, soliciting for the com- 
munity chest, church work, lodge, and 
other organizations which is work, 
and this kind of work will give results, 
in many ways such as meeting the 
new people in our communities, secur- 


ing prospects, and building prestige 
and at the same time gaining the 
confidence of the public which is one 
of the most important things in sell- 
ing life insurance. 

Work is more important than knowl- 
edge. A life underwriter may have 
a wealth of knowledge, but without 


US 


FAMILY 
GROUP 
INSURANCE 





SELLING like hot cakes! 
* . * 
One policy covers the entire 
family. 
+ * * 
$250 units at Ordinary Life 
rates. 
* * * 
Participating 
x * * 
$5.65 at age 30 for $250 
insurance. 
* * * 
$1,500 minimum policy. 
* * * 
You can always make money 
with this kind of policy in 
your rate book. 


Write: 

J. DeWitt Mills, Vice 
President, for a copy of Field 
Features and details of our agency 
proposition. Good territory avail- 
able in Mo., Ark., Okla., Nebr., 
Texas, Colo., Utah, Wvo., Calif., 
and Fla. 


CENTRAL STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. Alfred Fairbank, Pres. 








work, the knowledge means very little 
as life insurance is a creative business 
or profession. We must, first of all, 
create a desire within our prospect 
for the thing we have to sell and, to 
do this, means work which may be 
accomplished through various chan- 
nels and contacts. 


Honesty the Best 
Sales Policy 


Verne D. Whitnah, Los Angeles—An 
agent to be successful must be honest 
at all times with his prospects. Tell 
them the facts without exaggeration. 
This life insurance business offers 
some solution to every man’s problem 
that is good enough without the agent 
trying to make it look better than is 
actually the case. 

The agent must be honest with him- 
self. In so doing, his job of prospect- 
ing and presenting life insurance to 
the buying public will attain the high- 
est degree of perfection of which he 
is capable. 

Finally, I believe an agent to be 
successful must be honest with his 
manager and his company. By main- 
taining his business so that it is an 
open book to his superiors he can go 
about his work with a clear conscience 
and a clean heart. 


Time Control Another 
Essential 


S. Lester Ford, St. Louis—The most 
important factor in the success of a 
life underwriter is conservation of 
time. It is all important to conserve 
your time, and to do this you must 
plan well and follow through. You 
must be sincere, believe in what you 
are selling, and leve your work. To 
conserve time, you must be efficient 
in your work, you must become in- 
terested in other people because when 
you are, they will be interested in you, 
and when enough people become in- 
terested in you, you can rest assured 
that success is yours and you have 
reached a state of maximum effici- 
ency in life underwriting. 


Business Good Among 
Retailers 


Retail dealers led all other occupa- 
tional classifications last month in 
number of policies purchased for $10,- 
000 or more, according to the Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company’s 
monthly analysis of buyers of big 
policies. They led, also, in total vol- 
ume thus bought. Physicians and 
surgeons were second in number of 
policies and in volume. 
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Dividend at — 





Under the 1939 dividend scale the average annual net cost on an or- 
dinary life policy issued at age 25 if surrendered at the end of 20 years 
will be $2.60; at age 35, $3.08; at age 45, $6.45 and age 55 $17.53. 

The corresponding average annual net cost over a period of 20 years 
for a twenty-payment life policy issued at age 25 will be a cash value in 
excess of cost of $2.05; at age 35 a cash value in excess of cost of $2.01; 
at age 45 a net cost of 47¢ and at age 55 a net cost of $9.75. 


ILLUSTRATED DIVIDENDS PER $1,000—AMERICAN 3% RESERVE 
ORDINARY LIFE 


35 


40 45 5u 55 60 

$19.61 $22.35 $25.88 $30.51 $36.72 $45.18 $56.82 $72.40 

4.13 4.45 4.87 5.26 5.63 6.40 7.75 9.40 
2 4.26 1.60 5.04 5.40 5.85 6.70 8.17 9.92 
3 4.39 4.76 5.21 5.56 6.06 7.02 8.60 10.43 
4 4.54 4.93 5.38 5.72 6.29 7.33 9.01 10.94 
5 1.68 5.10 5.52 
Total dividends, 10 years. 47.63 51.72 55.77 
Total dividends, 20 years.110.27 118.65 129.10 


TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 


End of Year 25 30 35 40 15 50 55 60 

Premium con $29.59 $32.40 $35.79 $40.01 $45.43 $52.68 $62.65 $76.21 

4.45 4.79 5.23 5.62 5.98 6.71 8.00 9.55 
2 4.64 5.00 5.45 5.81 6.25 7.05 8.44 10.08 
$ 4.84 5.23 5.68 6.03 6.50 7.40 8.89 10.59 
1 5.05 5.46 5.91 6.24 6.78 7.75 9.32 11.10 
5 5.26 5.69 6.11 6.47 7.08 8.11 9.78 11.60 
Total dividends, 10 years. 53.77 57.97 62.04 66.21 72.63 83.33 99.95 117.68 


Total dividends, 20 years.128.83 137.27 146.98 159.08 176.20 200.18 234.05 270.01 


20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 


$47.63 £48.38 $49.49 $51.19 $54.00 $58.69 $66.38 $78.11 


End of Year 25 30 35 

Premium 

1 5.03 5.34 5.72 
2 5.34 5.65 6.03 
3 5.65 5.97 6.33 
4 5.98 6.29 6.64 
5 6.30 6.63 6.92 
Total dividends, 10 years. 64.88 67.92 70.70 


Total dividends, 20 years.162.39 166.91 171.66 177.62 187.77 205.66 234.85 268.32 


DivipEND SCALE—PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HE 1939 dividend scale of the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 

pany, Philadelphia, Pa., shows a general decrease in dividends though 
there are some increases for early policy years on low premium plans of 
insurance. The new dividend scale is based principally on a lower gross 
interest rate and an increase in savings from mortality. The reduction in 
the interest factor cannot have much effect upon policies and durations 
for which cash values are low so that the mortality savings have a better 
chance to make increases in the dividends. 

The rate of interest payable in 1939 on dividends left to accumulate 
will be 3.50 per cent, the same rate as allowed during 1938. The rate of 
interest payable on proceeds of policies withdrawable and non-withdraw- 
able also remains the same as allowed in 1938 being 3.80 per cent. 

Under the 1939 dividend scale if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest an ordinary life policy will become paid up in 27 years at age 25; 
25 years at age 35; 22 years at age 45 and |9 years at age 55. 

Under the same option this policy will mature as an endowment in 38 
years at age 25; 33 years at age 35; 28 years at age 45 and 23 years 


Age at Issue 


5.89 6.54 7.66 9.46 11.44 
60.12 67.09 78.86 96.94 116.38 
143.35 164.41 194.12 234.89 277.53 


Age at Issue 


Age at Issuc 
40 45 50 55 60 


6.04 6.32 6.96 8.16 9.63 
6.30 6.63 7.33 8.62 10.16 
6.58 6.94 7.71 9.08 10.67 
6.86 7.26 8.08 9.52 11.19 
7.15 7.60 8.47 9.99 11.68 
73.40 78.05 86.91 101.89 118.34 








New A-H Form Issued By 
Columbian National 


The Columbian National Life of 
Boston has just introduced an entire- 
ly new hospitalization policy covering 
both accident and sickness. The new 
contract has been titled “The Yankee”’ 

“The Yankee” covers hospital ex- 
pense, nursing service at home or in 
the hospital, surgical fees, laboratory 
fees, anesthetic, operating room, etc. 
and accidental death and dismember- 
ment. The new policy will be offered 
to males and employed females at the 
same rate. There is a slight premium 
increase for unemployed females. A 
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particularly attractive feature of this 
new accident and health policy is that 
it pays the same commissions as 
accident forms. 

The policy has designed so 
that the various benefits may be pur- 
chased in different amounts according 
to the needs and desires of the policy- 
holder. For example, the daily hos- 
pital residence and nursing indemni- 
ties may be arranged in any amounts 
from $5 to $10 per day. The policy 
may be written to include maximum 
surgical benefits of $75, $150 or $225, 
just as desired. Accidental death and 
dismemberment may be purchased in 
any amounts from $1,000 to $5,000 
at an especially attractive rate. 


been 


Northwestern National’s 
Extensive Changes 

New, improved and still 
simplified selling were placed 
in the hands of Northwestern Na- 
tional Life fieldmen on May 1, wher 
extensive changes in the company’s 
rates, dividends, and _ policy 
took effect. 

From the agent’s 
most important changes were a com- 
plete “overhaul” of rate and data 
books, underwriting instructions, i! 
lustration forms, and other materia! 
which he refers to constantly. 


tools 


forms 


viewpoint, the 


Forms Simplified 


Illustration forms, which are filled 
out by the agent from data in his 
illustrations book, have also been 
greatly simplified; while the number 
of policies which they cover has been 
increased, the number of forms has 
been reduced. Pension Bond and 
Guaranteed Income Bond sales data. 
formerly in two books, has been con- 
solidated into one compact book titled 
“NwNL Retirement Plans.” 

Simplification has been achieved 
also in the line-up of policies. Begin- 
ning May 1 all policies issued on a 
participating basis, except term poli- 
cies and Guaranteed Income Bonds, 
are also available on a GPR basis 
The par premium and the first-year 
premium on the corresponding GPR 
policy are the same in every case. A 
GPR form on the Whole Life Pre- 
ferred Risk has been added, and the 
minimum amount reduced from $10,- 
000 to $5,000. GPR forms have also 
been added on the 20 Pay Life Pre- 
ferred Risk, Endowment at 60, and 
20 Pay Endowments at 60 and 66. 
Par forms have been added for the 30 
Pay Life and Life Paid-Up at 65. 

An important addition to the cover- 
age offered is the Family Maintenance 
Agreement, a rider by which the com- 
pany will pay a monthly income of 
$10 for each $1,000 of face amount 
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of the base policy to which the ride. 
is attached, the payments to continue 
for 10, 15, or 20 years after the death 
of the insured provided his death 
occurs within the 10-, 15-, or 20-year 
term specified in the rider. 

On some policies premium rates 
have been decreased slightly. In gen- 
eral, however, rates on par and GPR 
policies have been increased. The in- 
creases are in the main nominal, the 
largest increases occurring on the 
Preferred Risk policies and, in keep- 
ing with recent changes of other lead- 
ing companies, on those policies which 
contain a large investment element. 

Changes in the dividend scale re- 
flect a complete revision of the basis 
of computing dividends. Dividends 
start at the end of the second year 
and there is an extra 20th year divi- 
dend. Due principally to the omission 
of the first-year dividend, net costs 
in the earlier policy years will be 
somewhat higher than heretofore and 
ten-year costs will be higher, of 
course, than those shown by com- 
panies paying a first-year dividend. 
Twenty-year net costs and average 
annual premiums for 20 years will 
be lower than on the old dividend 
scale on all except Preferred Risk 
policies. 


Persistency Bonus 


A substantial Guaranteed Persis- 
tency Bonus, equal to 10% of the 
20th year cash value and in no case 
less than $30, is payable on GPR poli- 
cies at the end of the 20th year or 
at prior maturity. This bonus, which 
is guaranteed, is equal in amount to 
the 20th year extra dividend on the 
corresponding par policy. It may, at 
the option of the policyholder, be left 
to accumulate at interest or applied 
toward paying up or maturing the 
policy in the same manner as the 
GPR’s. 

The interest rate currently allowed 
on dividends and GPR’s left to ac- 
cumulate and on funds left under 








tions. 


age 55. 


and at age 55, $20.74. 
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Total divid' ds, 
Total divid'ds, 





WHOLE LIFE 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY, 
Des Molnes, Iowa 


HE 1939 dividend scale of the Bankers Life Insurance Company, Des 
Moines, lowa, is a reduction over the scale in effect in 1938. The prin- 
cipal change appears to be a reduction by one-fourth of one per cent in 
the interest factor as there appears to be no change for long policy dura- 


The rate of interest payable on dividends left to accumulate is 3.75 per 
cent and compares with 4 per cent as paid in 1938. Funds left under settle- 
ment options will continue to receive interest at the rate of 3.75 per cent. 

Under the 1938 dividend scale the first year dividend year an endow- 
ment at 85 policy issued at age 25 is $3.84; the 1939 scale was $3.65 which 
is a deduction of 19c or approximately 5 per cent. 

Under the 1939 dividend scale if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest an endowment at age 85 policy will become paid up in 28 years 
at age 25; 26 years at age 35; 24 years at age 45 and 2! years at age 55. 

Under the same options this policy will mature as an endowment in 39 
years at age 25; 34 years at age 35; 29 years at age 45 and 24 years at 


Under the 1939 dividend scale the average annual net cost of an endow- 
ment at age 85 policy issued at age 25 if surrendered at the end of 20 
years will be $3.99; at age 35 the net cost will be $4.79; at age 45, $8.78 


The corresponding average annual net cost over a period of 20 years for 
a twenty-payment life policy at age 25 will be a cash value in excess of 
cost of 74c; at age 35 a cash value in excess of cost of 47c; at age 45 a 
net cost of $2.35 and at age 55 a net cost of $12.49. 


ILLUSTRATED DIVIDENDS Per $1,000—AMERICAN 3% RESERVE 
MATURING AT 85 


PAID UP AT 70 


Dividend at — 

End of Year 25 30 
Premium $20.54 $23.32 
l 3.65 3.78 
2 3.84 3.92 

4.02 4.05 

4.13 4.20 
5 , 4.24 4.34 
Total dividends, 10 years. 42.86 44.25 
Total dividends. 20 vears. 98.54 103.60 

LIFE 

Dividend at - 

End of Year 25 30 
Premium $21.22 $24.32 
l 4.37 4.50 
2 1.56 4.63 
3 4.78 
{ 4.94 
5 5.09 
Total dividends, 10 years. 50.27 51.77 
Total dividends. 20 vears.113.938 119.63 


TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 
Age at Issue — — - 


End of Year 25 35 
Premium . $30.53 $36.73 $ 
1 3.97 4.20 
2 4.25 4.46 
; 4.49 4.72 
4 41.67 1.96 

4.87 5.19 


10 yrs. 49.60 53.32 
20 wrs.120.74 134.15 157.82 198.30 





55 60 

$26. 91 $31.63 $37. 95 $46. 60 $58.53 $75.23 
3.84 3.93 4.13 53 s«B.04 5.43 
4.02 4.13 4.42 ise 5.43 5.82 
4.21 4.33 4.70 5.20 5.82 6.17 
4.36 4.54 4.95 5.53 6.18 6.78 
4.51 4.76 5.23 5.87 6.53 7.36 
46.03 48.95 53.68 60.00 66.65 76.28 
110.93 120.74 133.09 150.14 171.99 206.26 


Age at Issue ~ 


35 40 45 50 55 60 

$28.42 $34.01 $41.91 $53.66 $72.38 $106.86 
4.56 4.65 4.82 5.15 5.46 6.23 
76 4.87 5.14 5.54 5.98 5.88 
95 5.08 5.47 5.94 6.47 6.52 

2 65.31 5.74 6.32 6.94 7.40 

8 5.55 6.04 6.72 7.41 8.27 

9 57.00 62.10 68.89 76.42 87.27 

8 138.96 153.80 175.49 166.86 153.10 


20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 
Age at Issue-———_— 
5 25 35 45 


45 5 
46.40 $63.65 -= 72 $50.48 $54.97 $67.36 
4.64 5.83 5.29 6.15 8.10 
4.99 6.28 5. te 5.56 6.46 8.44 
5.35 6.70 5.39 5.82 6.78 8.75 
5.67 7.10 5.62 6.07 7.06 9.06 
6.01 7.49 5.85 6.31 7.35 9.35 


61.91 76.65 59.84 64.62 75.20 94.78 
147.15 158.54 181.60 225.50 








settlement options is 34%%—an excess 
of 1% of 1% on such funds for policies 
on which the guaranteed rate is 3%. 
No excess interest is payable on funds 
left under policies which guarantee 
3%4%. Premiums discounted in ad- 
vance will be discounted on the basis 
of 2% interest. Interest on funds 
deposited in the Premium Deposit 
Fund is reduced to 2% and interest 
on policy loans is reduced from 6% 
to 5%. 


Guarantee Mutual Issues 
New Ordinary Policy 
A new Preferred Low Rate Ordi- 
nary Life policy, which is issued for 
a minimum of $2,500, was announced 


on May 1 by the Guarantee Mutual 
Life of Omaha. The new policy is 
issued at lower rates than are being 
used by any other United States com- 
pany on a policy with as low a mini- 
mum as $2,500. 

The rates per $1,000, 
ages, are as follows: 


at various 


Age Age 

15 . $12.83 40 $25.72 
20. eden 14.28 45. 31.29 
aoe .. 16.12 _ 38.95 
ee .. 18.50 ee 49.50 
35. 21.60 ae one Oe 


On May 1, the company announced 
to its agency force a special three- 
month sales contest to be known as 
“The Big Race” to introduce this new 
policy, with five divisions in which 
agents may qualify during the period 
from May 1 to August 31. 
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Advertising 


Company Ads Lead to More 


Agent Cooperation 

Evidence is increasing that life in- 
surance national advertising by the 
companies themselves is beginning to 
command a greater respect and co- 
operation from the field force, in the 
opinion of E. M. Hunt, manager of 
publicity and field service, Mutual 
Life of New York, who addressed last 
week’s spring meeting of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference, life 
group session, at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York. The companies, 
he said, understand now that a life 
insurance advertisement may be much 
more than mere publicity for a par- 
ticular company about a particula: 
service offered. 

“What really happens when a pros- 
pect sees a life insurance advertise- 
ment today,” he continued, “is that 
he knows it is the company introduc- 
ing a representative to him. Theo- 
retically a magazine circulating a 
million copies is actually circulating 
a million introductions of life insur- 
ance representatives to a _ million 
readers. Here is a vast ‘center of 
influence’ no thoughtful agent can 
ignore. 

“Life insurance representatives are 
now discovering this, often to their 
immense satisfaction. Originally they 
clamored for advertising which would 
actually sell policies for them. Little 
by little they came to realize that if 
this could be done (which it couldn’t) 
there would be little need for agents. 

“Now they begin to see that a fa 
more effective function of life insur- 
ance advertising is to bring a par- 
ticular agent into better terms of con- 
tact with a particular prospect to 
discuss a particular plan, policy o1 
service offered by a particular com- 
pany through that particular agent. 
What better introduction could any 
agent want than to be introduced 
regularly to selected prospects by his 
own company? 

“It has frequently been suggested 
that maybe all companies are good, 
all life insurance policies are largely 
alike, all appeals about the same in 
life insurance. Thus, it was claimed, 
what would help one would help all- 
on the principle that ‘the rising tide 
lifts all the boats.’ But the big point 
missed by these institutional ex- 
ponents is that even if all insurance 
could be proved to be alike, all agents 
can never be proved to be alike. Why 
is it that one agent can sell a given 
prospect while another in the same 
company failed to sell him the same 
thing? 
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Departmental 


“Thus the great opportunity of life 
insurance advertising today seems to 
center on sellling the agent to the 
public and selling the agent on 
capitalizing each company advertise- 
ment as an introduction by his com- 
pany of him, about him, for him and 
with him. Let the agent retain his 
novelties, his schemes, his _ self-de- 
vised plans and arguments, if he 
likes, but not to the exclusion of the 
one big thing his company is attempt- 
ing to do for him which is to prepare 
his prospects for the interview so that 
they are at least a little more ready- 
to-be-seen than they were before they 
were advertised to over the company’s 
signature.” 


hetident & Health 


Competitive Practices 
Deemed Dangerous 


’ 


The term “competitive” is whole- 
some, invigorating and life-giving, 
but when joined with the word “prac- 
tices” it becomes fraught with danger 
unless common sense is used and busi- 
ness acumen applied, said Edward H. 
O’Connor, assistant secretary of the 
Bankers Indemnity, Newark, in his 
address at the 38th annual meeting 
of the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference at Boston, May 
23-25. Mr. O’Connor is also president 
of the National Accident & Health 
Association. 

Some of the practices employed in 
order to secure accident and health 





INCREASE 


your sales with a different, 
specialized sales appeal. 

Exceptional opportunities 
await the men who know the 
value of a complete, modern 
line of participating policies 
(including juvenile), individ- 
ual attention on all cases and 
sure-fire prospect leads 


Send for 
Complete Information Today 
The UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 
570 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 











insurance business were itemized and 
condemned by Mr. O’Connor, among 
them the use of excess commissions, 
financing of agents, giving 
premiums for each application and 
others of a like nature. These methods 
of sales stimulation, he said, are plac- 
ing the business in the category of a 
peanut venture. 

For the healthy stimulation of busi- 
ness, Mr. O’Connor urged the combi- 
nation of knowledge of the accident 
and health line plus the proper selec- 
tion of producers. To meet and over- 
come intelligent objections, however, 
the producer must have more in his 
mind than a rudimentary knowledge 
of the business and a rate book in his 
hand. If the average salesman is 
fortified with technical knowledge 
that will fit him to assume his place 
as a competent producer, the accident 
and health business will have leaped 
one of its major hurdles. 


away 


Production 


Insurance a Solution of 
Financial Problems 


Life insurance is not an abstract 
intangible, associated with death—it 
is a living human contract for future 
delivery of money because someone is 
going to live—it is sending out a part 
of today’s income, to be returned as 
capital when most needed, Robert C. 
Newman, New England Mutual Life 
agent in St. Louis, and six times a 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Tab!e, writes in the May Life Asso- 
ciation News. 

Life insurance is a result, not a 
cause, Mr. Newman continues. The 
cause is the financia] problems of life 
that always have and always will 
face the American home. Life insur- 
ance is the result of these financial 
problems of life—it is the solution. 

“No other type of investment has 
such a human touch,” he declares. 
“Bonds, stocks, mortgages are not 
human—they are strictly commercial. 
Each owes its existence not to the 
individual purchaser in terms of his 
human financial problems of life but 
solely for the purpose of financing 
a unit of government, a corporation 
or an individual. 

“The reason life insurance is & 
solution—and about the only angle I 
talk about in my relationship to my 
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Digest 


clientele—is that it is capital by con- 
tract in the form and at the time 
needed. Whether it is cash to liqui- 
date a mortgage, a tax liability, ad- 
ministration costs; or to provide 
funds for educational purposes, or to 
provide maximum monthly income 
until children are grown, or life in- 
come to the wife after children are 
grown; or retirement monthly income 
to the holder, every factor is specific 
as to the guaranteed dollar value. In 
this construction of financial security, 
there is no shrinking, warping, fluc- 
tuating from original specifications 
and contract.” 


Underwriting 
Persistency of Prospects 
Not Stressed Enough 


’ 


“It is well known,” writes John S. 
Cook, assistant supervisor of under- 
writing, Bankers National Life of 
Montclair, N. J., in the company’s 
“Policysales,” “that when a policy of 
life insurance lapses for non-payment 
of premium within a short period of 
time from date of issue, everybody 
loses—the policyholder, the agent and 
the company. The policyholder loses 
because he has paid in a _ certain 
amount of money with nothing com- 
ing back, and because he lapses so 
soon, his policy has no equity. 

“The agent loses because his re- 
newal commission checks stop just as 
soon as the premium deposits stop 
coming in. The company loses be- 
cause the first-year expense is gener- 
ally in excess of the first annual 
premium. 

“Many insurance officials, bearing 
these facts in mind, and continually 
striving for improvement in persis- 
tency for the mutual advantage of 
policyholder, agent and company, 
stress the thought that underwriters, 
both in the field and home office, should 
select risks from the persistency 
angle as well as from the angle of 
health, habits, environment, occupa- 
tion, etc. The ability to pay premiums 
and to pay them consistently has 
not, in my opinion, been sufficiently 
stressed in many underwriting prac- 
tices. 

“All these facts should be taken into 
consideration by the agent outlining 
én insurance program. He _ should 
make certain that, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, the prospect is 


not undertaking a program which is 
beyond his financial ability to pay for 
and to keep in force. It seems intel- 
ligent, from every standpoint, that 
in such matters the sale of perhaps 
a smaller amount of insurance, that 
is, an amount more within range of 
the applicant’s ability to buy, will be 
more advantageous to all concerned.” 


Medical 


American Section, A.L.C., 
Drafts Program 


Outstanding men in the field of 
medicine from both Canada and the 
United States will be included on the 
three-day program of the 29th annual 
meeting of the Medical Section of the 
American Life Convention to be held 
at The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
on June 27, 28 and 29, according to 
the plans drawn up by the program 
chairman, Dr. A. J. Robinson, medica] 
director, Connecticut General Life. 

Guest speakers at this year’s meet- 
ing will include Dr. Harold M. Marvin 
of New Haven, Conn., and Dr. Ray 
Farquharson of Toronto, Ontario. 

Dr. Marvin, who is an Associate 
Clinical Professor at Yale University, 
Executive Secretary of the American 
Heart Association and a Member of 
the American Society for Clinical In- 
vestigation, will present a paper on: 
“Some Aspects of Cardiovascular 
Disease” on the morning of Wednes- 
day, June 28. 

Dr. Farquharson who, like Dr. Mar- 
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vin, is regarded as among the leading 
teachers of medicine on the North 
American Continent, is to discuss: 
“Recent Advances in Clinical Medi- 
cine and Practical Application to In- 
surance Medicine” at 9:30 A.M. on 
Thursday, June 29. 

Another distinct feature of the pro- 
gram is “A Clinic on Problem Cases” 
which will follow Dr. Farquharson’s 
paper and the discussion thereof on 
the morning of the 29th. The follow- 
ing well-known medical directors wil! 
participate in the presentation of a 
problem case: Dr. James H. Ready. 
medical director, General American 
Life; Dr. A. R. Stone, medical direc- 
tor, the Midland Mutual Life; Dr. 
Reynold C. Voss, assistant medical 
director, Pan-American Life; Dr. Al- 
bert Seaton, medical director, Ameri- 
can United Life; Dr. Charles R. 
Henry, medical director, Provident 
Life & Accident, and Dr. J. R. B. 
Hutchinson, medical] director, Acacia 
Mutual Life. 


The Mounting Cost 
Of Heart Disease 


Deaths from heart-arterial diseases 
in the United States have increased 
until mortality from these ailments 
now takes nearly 50 cents out of every 
dollar in death claims paid by Amer- 
ican life insurance companies, the In- 
ternational Life Insurance Medical 
Congress was told in an address by 
Dr. Henry Wireman Cook, vice-presi- 
dent and medical director of North- 
western National Life. Heart disease 
and high blood pressure are now con- 
sidered to be largely hereditary, with 
nervous and emotional strain prob- 
ably ranking second as a cause. 

The increase in mortality from 
heart ailments has been most marked 
among men in the age bracket from 
45 to 59. Because nervous and emo- 
tional pressure cuts such a figure in 
“promoting” heart ailments, men of 
large affairs should be presupposed 
by the examining physician to have 
a tendency toward such impairments, 
Dr. Cook said. This suggests that all 
busy men should take extra precau- 
tions to safeguard their health, with- 
out waiting for a doctor’s warning. 

Cases of high blood pressure espe- 
cially show the influence of heredity, 
Dr. Cook stated. He disagreed with 
the former theory that normal blood 
pressure rises with age. “Today,” he 
said “we must recognize that though 
average blood pressure rises with age, 
the ‘normal’ probably does not. I 
would put high blood pressure at the 
head of the list of cardiovascular dan- 
ger signs.” 
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IN HOME OFFICE 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Franklin D’Olier, president of the Prudential Insurance 
Co. of America, has announced the inauguration of a day- 
time radio program to be sponsored by that company. The 
program will be broadcast from coast-to-coast over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System network, Monday to Fri- 
day, inclusive, of each week from 2:45 o’clock to 3:00 
o’clock p.m., Eastern Daylight Saving Time. The broad- 
casts will begin on May 29. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. has launched 
a special two weeks’ home office training course for life 
underwriters with enrollment of twenty-four men from 
various parts of the country. Vice-President Vincent B. 
Coffin is in charge assisted by members of the agency 
department and the home office staff. 

April sales of the Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
apolis showed an increase of 15 per cent over the corre 
sponding month of a year ago. Leading agencies for the 
month were the White & Odell agency, Minneapolis; the 
R. J. Albachten agency, St. Louis, the A. W. Crary agency, 
Fargo, the Texas State agency, Houston, and the Cramsie- 
Laadt & Company, Chicago. 

Thomas J. A. Farrell, assistant cashier in the Travelers’ 
42nd Street, New York City branch office, and Wesley H. 
Fleming, cashier in the company’s Syracuse office, each 
received the congratulations of their associates recently 
upon the completion of a quarter of a century of service 
in the employ of the Travelers. 

The Manhattan Mutual Automobile Casualty Co. has 
opened its Philadelphia branch office on the ground floor at 
115 South Fourth Street, with Resident Manager Joseph 
A. Brady in charge. The Philadelphia claims office will be 
a part of the branch office. 

The agents’ association of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. opened its six-point regional meeting pro- 
gram in Chattanooga, Tenn., with the Southeastern rep- 
resentatives holding a two-day convention at Lookout 
Mountain Hotel. 

The Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro, N. C., will 
hold its convention at the Park Central Hotel, New York 
City, June 14-16. An attendance of about 400 is expected. 

Enticing travel literature, luggage stickers, shipboard 
menus, and other items intended to whet the appetite for 
a trip to Bermuda, are being mailed at regular intervals 
to prospective members of the Continental American Lead- 
ers Club, which will board the Furness boat in July. 

The Continental American Life recently opened a branch 
office in Rochester, N. Y., with Kenneth R. Brown as 
manager. 

Harold D. Watson, assistant manager of the Travelers’ 
life, accident and group claim department was congratu 
lated by his associates on May 6 upon the completion of 
25 years of service in the employ of the Travelers. 

James L. Hanley, superintendent of the Stamford, Conn., 
branch office of the Prudential Insurance Co., has rounded 
out forty years of service with the company. 

The Sun Life Insurance Co. of America has signed a 
nation-wide contract with the United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers of America. 
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GROUP INSURANCE 


Nearly 1000 employees in the New York offices of Uni- 
versal Pictures Co., Inc., and in its exchanges throughout 
the country are now protected by group accident and sick- 
ness insurance. The cost of the insurance, which is pro- 


vided through an arrangement with the Equitable Life 
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N his talk before the Life Group of the Insurance Ad- 
| vertising Conference last week in New York, E. M. 
Hunt, of the Mutual Life of New York, remarked that an 
advertising agency had reported to him that there were 
more than 3,500 books on life insurance in the Library of 
Congress. He passed this information along parentheti- 
cally to the audience, and with a “please note” observa- 
tion directed to the directors of the recently organized 
Institute of Life Insurance. There exists, apparently, a 
great deal more life insurance information than is com- 
monly assumed. Robert G. Richards, formerly director of 
advertising for the Atlantic Life and now associated with 
the Livermore and Knight Advertising Agency, Provi- 
dence, R. I1., during the luncheon recess, said he just 
couldn’t believe there are that many books on life insur- 
ance. He had compiled what he had considered a rather 
complete library down in Richmond and recalled that it 
totaled about 350 books on the subject under discussion. 
“Why don’t you check up on that?” he suggested to me. 
“It might make a column for you.” It might, indeed. It 
might make a dozen columns, and even then there stil! 
will exist a glittering Bon Ami surface. You see, there 
was a lot of what must have been necessary noise origi- 
nating in an adjoining room, where carpenters were pre- 
paring for something or other, and I thought Mr. Hunt 
had said there were so many books in the New York Public 
Library. I resolved immediately to go there and carry on 
some high-powered investigation. 

* ¢ 8 

HE next day was Wednesday, May 17, and so I hied 

myself over to the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, where I 
knew that the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company was 
to open its four-day annual meeting of managers and 
home office executives. I had it in my mind to stop at the 
library after the morning session, but first I had to hear 
those opening addresses of the Metropolitan leaders. I 
was, therefore, a little annoyed to observe a sign reading: 
“Ballroom Elevators Not Working.” “What is this,” I 
asked, addressing my remark to one of the younger major- 
generals of the establishment, “another strike?” I showed 
my invitation, Wednesday, May 24, as proof that I was 
in the right and in the right hotel. The young m.-g. was 
impressed. He was more than impressed; he was as- 
tounded. Such things do not happen at the Waldorf, and 
so he escorted me over to the desk of an assistant man- 
ager. This assistant manager showed a most kindly heart 
and a decency that is greatly appreciated in the tactful- 
ness of manner in which he pointed out that I was just 
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Assurance Society, will be shared by the company and the 
insured employees. 

The Hotel Claridge Co., Inc., of Memphis, Tenn., has 
adopted a group insurance program which provides approxi- 
mately 100 employees with $100,000 of life insurance and 
a similar amount of accidental death and dismemberment 
coverage. The plan is being underwritten by the Metro- 
politan Life of New York on a co-operative basis. 
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seven days and eleven minutes early for the meeting. 
Anyway, this comedy of errors led me to the library quite 
early that morning, and did I have fun! 
» * o 

HEY have a nice staff of people working for the city 

over there, give you anything you ask for within the 
realm of rules and facilities. By rules, I mean—and jump- 
ing ahead of my story—my query to one of the librarians. 
“I ean take this book along with me, can’t I?” “With a 
court order,” he said, and after spending a few hours 
looking over the life insurance files I can understand why 
it is necessary to be arbitrary on this point. I saw at least 
a dozen books which I would gladly take out and forget 
to return by hook or crook. However, if the Library of 
Congress is indexed as sloppily as is the New York ma- 
terial, I can understand Mr. Richards’ perplexity re the 
great volume of life insurance writers. I leafed and loafed 
through more than a thousand cards—and I would esti- 
mate that they have not more than fifteen hundred of 
them devoted to the subject nearest our hearts—and I ran 
across all manner of material which could not ever be 
called a book on life insurance. There will be found on 
one card a leaflet giving facts about the Brooklyn Life 
Insurance Company, in 1868; on another, “Life. Agents 
Brief—See Main Entry.” That main entry business covers 
a lot of territory, and I haven’t got around to it yet. You 
will find information in a book of facts compiled by one 
of the library staff, a bunch of history and references to 
the business of insurance. There appears there, for ex- 
ample, the information that in 1908 Dr. Isador Singe 
gave to the library 700 books and pamphlets on insurance; 
that in 1912 the Equitable Life Assurance Society gave 
1,650 periodicals and 350 books on fire and marine insur- 


ince. 


* : * 


NOTHER ecard leads you to “The First American 
Life Underwriters Convention.” This took place at 
the Astor House on, not the Broadway spot you young 
folk know, but on the lower Broadway of the days when 
the fashionable New Yorkers went uptown to the Academy 
f Music on Fourteenth Street for first nights. No less 
than four insurance journals were represented at that 
meeting, which took place May 25, 1859. Gilbert E. Currie, 
editor of the United States Gazette, acted as chairman 
of the organization meeting, and there were a lot of names 
of company executives who live as forces in the insurance 
world today. I warn you, there will be a lot more of this. 
and I promise you, more interesting. 





“NEWo 


COMPANY CHANGES 


W. Hugh Bridges, formerly manager of the life, acci- 
dent and group departments of the Travelers’ Indianapolis 
branch office, who was recently transferred as assistant 
manager to the Jacksonville, Fla., office of the company, 
will make his headquarters at the Travelers’ Miami agency 
office. Albert L. Franklin, assistant manager of the life, 
accident and group departments of the Jacksonville office, 
whose headquarters were at the Travelers’ Miami agency 
office, is now located at the Jacksonville branch. 

Bill C. Thurman, for the past two years associated with 
the home office of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. as 
field service manager, has been named assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies for the company. 

W. V. Woollen, who has been superintendent of agencies 
for the Ohio State Life for the last seven years, has been 
elected agency vice-president of the Capitol Life of Den- 
ver and will enter upon his new duties June 1. 

E. C. DuBose, Columbia, S.C., for the past two years 
state supervisor of the George Washington Life, has been 
appointed district manager of the United Life & Accident 
Co. of Concord, N.H., and will have his headquarters with 
L. C. Cole, the company’s general agent at Columbia. 

With the transfer May 15 of T. H. Tomlinson to the 
home office at Des Moines, Robert Shea became manager of 
both the St. Paul and Minneapolis offices of the Bankers 
Life. A. E. Gravengaard is in direct charge of the St. 
Paul office. 

Herbert J. Prouty, formerly assistant manager of the 
life, accident and group departments, of the Travelers’ 
Cincinnati branch office, has been promoted and transferred 
as manager of the life, accident and group departments of 
the company’s Columbus, Ohio, office. 

The Reserve Loan Life Insurance Co. elected R. L. 
Daniel, former insurance commissioner of the State of 
Texas, to its board of directors at a meeting of the stock- 
holders held May 8, 1939. 

The Colonial Life of Jersey City, N.J., announces the 
promotion of Joseph Ambrose to manager of the com- 
pany’s branch office at Yonkers, N.Y. 

The Central Life Assurance Society of lowa has ap- 
pointed H. E. Whiteley, Fort Dodge, Iowa, to the com- 
pany’s agency supervisory staff, with headquarters at the 
home office. 

R. C. Jarvis, superintendent of the Greensboro, N.C.. 
office of the Imperial Life Insurance Co., has been pro- 
moted to district manager, with headquarters at Rocking- 
ham, N.C. 

Nicholas G. Caputi has been appointed manager for the 
Fidelity Mutual Life at Providence, R.I., effective May 1 


DEATHS 


W. S. G. Hollies, 43, assistant actuary of the Occidental 
Life, died at La Crescenta, Cal., May 6. 

Raymond L. Oakes, 48, state supervisor of the Home 
Beneficial Association for Tennessee, died May 13. 

Fred H. French, 52, general agent of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life at Salt Lake City, Utah, died there. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


T had been felt in some quarters that the recent meet- 

ing of life insurance agency men from about 28 com- 
panies, held in Indianapolis on April 12 and commented 
upon here at that time, might result in an organized at- 
tempt at solution of the field problems of smaller-sized 
units. It seems, however, that definite formation of an 
integrated body for the purpose, however, is not in the 
offing. The three men who launched the idea of the meet- 
ing (A. H. Kahler, vice-president of the Indianapolis Life; 
Harry V. Wade, executive vice-president of the American 
United Life, and Paul Speicher of the R & R publishing 
service) apparently feel that more freedom of expression 
would continue to be found if there is no organization. 
Responsibility for statements made and thoughts ex- 
pressed could thus be avoided in cases where anything of 
a controversial nature comes under discussion. Without 
any sort of formal body created, it becomes unnecessary 
to express a cooperative stand either within the business 
or on matters of public concern. Probably a “Whitehouse 
Spokesman” could be materialized if emergency arises, 
but there is little likelihood of the possibility. 

* +“ * 

NOTHER meeting of similar nature is already being 
A planned. Men who attended the first round table 
session are being asked to suggest a suitable time for a 
Benjamin Alk Named to 
Head N. Y. C. Assn. 


Benjamin Alk, Penn Mutual, has 


been nominated for the presidency of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City, with the election tak- tual. A C. L. U., he has been educa- 
ing place at the annual meeting, June 


second gathering. Advocates of a fall get-together find 
that such conventions as those of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, American Life Convention, 
Life Agency Officers and Sales Research Bureau wil} 
interfere. It may be, therefore, that the next Indianapolis 
“free-for-all” will come in the winter or early spring. 
N interesting point arises in connection with this whole 
plan. If the meetings held in Indianapolis draw 
widespread attendance at any time, will the companies 
represented withdraw from the American Life Conver 
tion, from the Sales Research Bureau and from simila 
organizations? If so, to what extent will the long-con 
tinued work of those bodies suffer? What effect will it 
have on public opinion? A few individuals have, now and 
then, expressed dissatisfaction with the permanent organ- 
izations in the Middle West on the ground that small- 
sized life insurance companies, under the present set-up, 
had little to gain from membership. I doubt that this 
feeling exists with the majority, but admittedly it has 
been voiced. However, it seems to me that the problems 
of small companies can receive due attention in any one 
or more of several extant organizations. In the business 
history of this country, if a real need for cooperation has 
arisen, it has usually been met through some representa- 
tive organization. Obviously this must be so, else we may 
see a day when life insurance will be plagued by a mul- 
tiplicity of informal round tables, held wherever and 
whenever “the wind listeth.” The resultant confusion may 
be imagined. More easily imagined is the opening tha 
would be given enemies of the business and proponents of 
schemes for Government ownership or control. 





8. Mr. Alk’s life insurance career has 
been entirely spent with the Penn Mu- 


tional vice-president of the New York 
association. 








Two New Appointees of the Manufacturers Life 





J. Stanley Dey 


Development in the United States of the Manufacturers Life (Toronto) field organization 
received further impetus during the past fortnight with the appointment of J. Stanley Dey 
as manager of the company's newly opened branch office in Newark, N. J., and that of 
John R. Rhoads as agency assistant in the Philadelphia branch office. 

New Jersey is the eighth state in which the Manufacturers Life operates, in addition to its 
many branches in Canada, Great Britain, South Africa and elsewhere. In the United States 


John R. Rhoads 








U. S. Old Age Insurance 


fF MPLoYERs and employees in the 
United States will save about $300.- 
000,000 annually if the present Con- 
gressional suggestion to defer the '/2 of 
| per cent increase in the Federal old 
age insurance tax is put into effect, it 
was stated by Thomas Watters, Jr., spe- 
cial counsel of the Underwriters Social 
Security Service, Washington, D. C., last 
Monday in addressing the insurance di- 
vision of the American Management 
Association at Atlantic City. He out- 
lined the old age and unemployment 
provisions of the Social Security Act, 
pointing out that the old age insurance 
is entirely federal while the unemploy- 
ment insurance is carried out by the 
federal and state governments in part- 
nership. Almost 44,000,000 account num- 
bers have been assigned under the 
federal old age insurance plan, he said, 
and on June 30, 1938, the Old Age Re- 
serve Account consisted of $662,300,00C 
in Special 3% Treasury notes and o 
credit of about $2,000,000 to the credit 
of the disbursing offices. The changes 
recently approved by the House Woy: 
and Means Committee would add 
$1,200,000,000 to the benefits payable 
in the next five years and would hold the 
reserve account down to a maximum of 


about $7,700,000,000 in 1955. 


division the company now has in force life insurance and deferred annuities amounting to 


$1 11,000,000. 
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Lincoln National Life 
Gauges Persistency 


In keeping with its new policy of 
measuring the quality of its agents 
on an insurance-in-force basis instead 
of by volume produced, The Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company has 
just completed the first in a series of 
persistency analyses. The study deals 
with actual and expected persistency 
of agencies. It should go far in help- 
ing the general agent answer the 
question, “Just how much insurance 
in force should my agency have in 
respect to the amount it has pro- 
duced ?”’ 

The persistency analysis just con- 
cluded measures the agency’s actual 
insurance in force against the expect- 
ed amount. The expected figure is 
based on the company’s average ex- 
perience. The final ratio of actual 
to expected persistency represents a 
comparison of the agency’s over-all 
persistency rate with that of the 
company. 

For example: If the agency's per- 
sistency rate parallels the company’s 
average, its ratio of actual to expect- 
ed insurance in force is 100%. If 
its persistency rate is better than the 
company’s, its ratio is more than 
100%; if worse than the company’s, 
less than 100%. The ratio is not 
affected by volume of production. 
Rather, it depends on the quality of 
jusiness produced and its persistency. 

To illustrate with actual figures: 
Assume an agency has a ratio of 
100% and its insurance in force totals 
$2,600,000. If this agency had a ratio 
(highest reported in the 
analysis) it would actually have in 
surance in force of $3,500,000. On 
the other hand, if the agency had an 
83% ratio of actual to expected per- 
sistency (lowest reported in the sur- 


, 9907 
of STS es 


vey), it would have insurance in force 
totalling only $2,100,000. The $1,400,- 
000 difference of insurance in force 
depends upon whether the ratio is 
Although the original 
production would have been the same 
in both cases, a large difference in 
total renewal earnings would have re- 
sulted from this difference in ratios. 
This survey shows in startling man- 
ner the value of persistency. 


2907 OT 
90% or 83% 


Life Counsel to 
Meet in Virginia 

The Spring meeting of the Asso- 
elation of Life Insurance Counsel will 
be held at The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Virginia, on Friday and 
Saturday, June 2 and 3. Papers will 
be read by the following members on 
the subjects indicated: 


Orville F. Grahame, assistant sec- 
retary, The Guardian Life, “Introduc- 
tion to Mutuality”; Stanley K. Hen- 
shaw, associate counsel, Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company, “The 
Life Insurance Law of Ohio”; J. P. 
Lorentzen, General Counsel, Bankers 
Life Company, “Questioning Free 
Commercial Use of Life Insurance”; 
James V. Oxtoby, “Presumption of 
Payment of Renewal Premiums.” 

The form prepared by the commit- 
tee on uniform collateral assignment 
forms in cooperation with a commit- 
tee of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation will be presented for further 
discussion in the light of the commit- 
tee’s explanation of the proposed 
form. 


Chicago Slate 


L. Mortimer Buckley, C.L.U., of the 
Ewing agency of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., heads the 
nominating committee’s slate for the 
presidency of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. He has 
served in the past year as vice-presi- 
dent under President Charles B. 
Stumes, Stumes & Loeb agency, Penn 
Mutual. Election is to be by mail 
ballot, to be announced at the annual 
meeting on June 13. Others on the 
committee’s slate are: for vice-presi- 
dent, William M. Houze, general 
agent, John Hancock Life; second vice- 
president, D. Miley Phipps, C.L.U., 
Northwestern Mutual Life; treasurer, 
James H. Brennan, Fidelity Mutual. 








“GUARANTEE MUTUAL MEN MUST SUCCEED" 





PREFERRED 
LOW RATE 


Ordinary Life 
Policy 


($2,500 Minimum) 


Participating Rate 
per $1,000 
Age 35..... $21.60 


A comparison of this rate with that of other 
participating companies reveals the im- 
mense sales possibilities of this contract. 


It is an important part of our carefully 
2 charted agency program to provide Guar- 


If you are in- 
terested in de- 
tails of our 
plan, consult 
A B. Olson 
agency vwice- 
president 


antee Mutual Men with modern policies to 
meet all conditions, circumstances and com- 
petition. 


Let us give you the details on this 


Preferred Low Rate contract. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


ORGANIZED 1901 


Licensed in Twenty-two States 





BUILDERS OF MEN 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


ANHATTAN news at random. * * Thomas I. 

Parkinson, genial president of the Equitable So- 
ciety and 1939 chairman of the Greater New York Fund, 
is back at both jobs following recovery from his recent 
appendectomy. He returned to active participation in 
the Fund drive on the night of the recent campaign 
dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria. * * * The progressive 
Matthew J. Lauer (Continental American Life) agency, 
adept at shooting at and reaching the top spot, scored 
again in April when it led all agencies of the company 
in volume of both premiums and new business. This 
marks the fourth consecutive month the agency has 
achieved that distinction. * * * There was a birthday 
cake at a luncheon given May 12 by the officers of the 
Guardian Life, with guest of honor Carl Heye, presi- 
dent of the company. Vice-President James A. McLain 
did the honors as toastmaster. 


HAT perennial dream of the agent—the one interview sales 
[ipsa given a demonstration at last week's luncheon 
meeting of the Life Supervisors Assn. of New York City when 
A. M. Anderson, author of the “Anderson one interview program 
system," discussed the technique underlying his system. Lowell 
M. Baker, Mutual Benefit, did his usual good job in running the 
proceedings. * * * K. A. Luther, general agent, and L. W. 
Sechtman, assistant general agent, for the Aetna Life at 60 
East Forty-Second Street, New York, were feted by the members 
of the K. A. Luther agency in recognition of their cooperation 
during the first year of the agency's existence. * * * Two 
headliners featured the dinner meeting last Tuesday of the 
Life Underwriters Assn. of New York City (ladies' night) at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. The two were M. Albert Linton, president 
of the Provident Mutual, who spoke on “Term Insurance—lts 
Use and Abuse," and Sara Frances Jones, million dollar pro- 
ducer, who gave "A Backward Look With a Forward Vision.” 
* * * Life insurance has, naturally, a prominent spot in the 
World's Fair exhibit of the New York State Insurance Department, 
which exhibit depicts the scope and functions of that department. 

® 

VER in Newark * * * J. Stanley Dey, Newark-born, 

has been given the job of managing the newly 
opened branch office in that city of the Manufacturers 
Life of Toronto. New Jersey is the eighth state in 
which this Canadian company operates. * ° A good- 
bye-and-good-luck luncheon was given W. Henry Blohm 
on May 15 by the agents of the Alexander F. Gillis 
(Provident Mutual) agency. Mr. Blohm was a super- 
visor in the Gillis agency and has been transferred to 
the George Shoemaker agency in New York in the same 
capacity. * * * Advancement comes to B. C. Thurman, 
for the past two years in the home office of the Mutual 
Benefit. He is now assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies and will continue to develop the company’s Anala- 
graph training procedure both in home office training 
schools and in the general agencies. . After less 
than a year with the agency, Clarence A. Ross has 
been named supervisor of the Newark agency, John 
Hancock Mutual, under J. Bruce MacWhinney, general 
agent. Mr. Ross started as a broker with the Frase: 
agency in New York City for the Connecticut Mutual 
in 1931, joined the Aetna Life in 1933, returned to the 
Connecticut Mutual in Newark as supervisor in 1936 
and joined the MacWhinney agency last fall. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 

Arthur V. Youngman, immediate past president and 
chairman of the nominating committee of the Life Under. 
writers’ Association of the City of New York, Inc., has an- 
nounced the slate of officers which the committee proposed 
for election at the association’s annual meeting to be held 
June 8, as follows: President, Benjamin Alk; administra- 
tive vice-president, Lloyd Patterson; public relations vice- 
president, James Elton Bragg; educational vice-president, 
Robert B. Skillings and treasurer, S. Samuel Wolfson. 

The nominating committee of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters has named the following slate to be 
voted upon by mail, the result of the election to be an- 
nounced at the annual meeting June 13: For president, 
L. Mortimer Buckley; vice-president, William M. Houze; 
second vice-president, D. Miley Phipps, and treasurer, 
James H. Brennan. Charles B. Stumes, the retiring presi- 
dent, becomes chairman of the executive committee. 

The Michigan Association of Life Underwriters at the 
annual convention at the Hotel Olds in Lansing recently 
elected the following officers: President Kenneth W. Con- 
rey; vice-presidents, J. H. Kennedy, Alex E. Mason, Loree 
Harvey and William Burcher. Herbert B. Thompson was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

The California State Association of Life Underwriters 
will hold its annual convention at the Hotel Huntington, 
Pasadena, June 25-27. The Pasadena Life Underwriters 
Association will be host and it is expected that the Life 
Underwriters Association of Los Angeles will co-operate. 








The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Bernard L. Connor John J, Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 























Keonomic Freedom 











The Constitution of the United States 

was drawn to give us inalienable right 
of life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. No necessity was seen for guaranteeing eco- 
nomic freedom. The frontier then offered an 
escape from financial disaster. 

Years later—and there are no frontiers. Eco 
nomic freedom is the greatest of problems. 

Given the ability to dream of great achieve- 
ments, the builders of the Institution of Life In- 
surance had the courage, determination and 
honesty to blend those dreams into a_ tangible 
thing—a conveyance guaranteeing the economic 
freedom of our people. Conditions of the past 
few years have severely tested and proven the right 
of life insurance to play such an important part 
in the national life of our country. 

Get acquainted with life insurance! You will 
find it fits your needs for economic freedom. 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 
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AGENCY NEWS 

The Samuel Lustgarten agency of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society at Chicago reports that it passed $10,- 
500,000 in new paid-for business in the first four months. 
This exceeds all past high marks for the agency and is 
150 per cent over last year. 

All-Star agencies of the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Co. for the first quarter of the year have just been an- 
nounced by A. L. Dern, vice-president and director of 
agencies. The W. T. Shepard agency of Los Angeles led 
the Established agencies, and the J. D. Marsh agency of 
Washington, D. C., led the New agencies. 

Clarence A. Ross of the J. Bruce MacWhinney general 
agency of the John Hancock Mutual Life at Newark, N. J., 
has been appointed supervisor and will also build up a 
brokerage business for the agency. 

Charles W. Briggs, Davenport, Iowa, has been appointed 
general agent of the Central Life Assurance Society of 
lowa for eastern lowa and western Illinois. 

George D. McAda has been appointed general agent of 
the Republic National Life of Dallas at Brownwood, Tex. 

The Atlantic Life Insurance Co. of Richmond has pro 
moted Roy L. Robinson to general agent at Lenoir, N. C. 

J. Stanley Dey has been appointed manager of the office 
of the Manufacturers’ Life Insurance Co. of Toronto, Can- 
ada, which is being opened in Newark, N. J. 

Gregory R. Hagan has been appointed district manager 
of the Mutual Benefit Life at St. Paul, Minn. 

Edgar A. Levesque has been appointed agency cashier 
of the J. Bruce MacWhinney agency of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life in Newark, N. J. 

Appointment of Rodney Bliss, Jr., as associate general 
agent of its home office agency has been announced by 
A. B. Olson, agency vice-president of the Guarantee Mu- 
tual Life Co. of Omaha. 

Superintendent of Agents Frank T. Limont has an- 
nounced the appointment of Charles A. Howard as the 


Pan-American’s manager for the Florence, S. C., territory, 


effective from May 1. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


A complete program, with three principal speakers and 
three human interest stories, was arranged for the Wo- 
men’s Division of the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers for May 22. Chairman Blanche Gatzert presided. 

The Life Insurance and Trust Council of Hartford has 
elected Allyn W. Larkum of the Phoenix Mutual Life to 
be president for the ensuing year. Robert E. Benjamin 
was elected secretary. 

The directors of the Life Insurance Managers’ Associa- 
tion of Oregon have elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Richard L. Sherwood; vice-president, I. E. Hervin, 
and secretary-treasurer, George W. Schweiger. 

Ralph W. Hoyer, president of the Ohio Association of 
Life Underwriters, has announced the appointment of Paul 
M. Smith, Columbus, general agent of the New England 
Mutual, as secretary-treasurer of the association. 

Paul C. Otto of Davenport has been elected president of 
the Iowa State Association of Life Underwriters. Other 
new officers are: Phil Orchard, vice-president; Max Kissick, 
second vice-president, and W. K. Niemann, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The Jonesboro (Ark.) Life Underwriters’ Association has 
elected the following officers: President, T. M. Rea; vice- 
president, Fred Penix, and secretary-treasurer, Fred Mul- 
linix, 

The Life Underwriters Association of Los Angeles will 


> 


hold its annual meeting and election June 13. 





BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


ESSENING of the war danger in Europe—which 
[ nevertheless still deserves watching—gives oppor- 
tunity once again for domestic problems to take their 
natural prominence. During the past fortnight the sign- 
ing of a 2-year agreement between the United Mine 
Workers and the Appalachian coal operators brought 
resumption of work in the majority of the nation’s 
bituminous coal mines—enough to meet the demand 
and thus relieve industry and the general public from 
the threat of a coal famine. The new agreement was 
the same as the old except that it included the “union 
shop” provision, by which all manual mine workers must 
join the U.M.W. if they are not already members. Some 
operators, as in West Virginia, have signed separate 
agreements with the miners. But not only has the coal 
industry a “sore spot” in Harlan County, Kentucky, but 
it is sick itself from its own overdevelopment and the 
encroaching competition of other fuels, notably, of 





course, oil. 

FTER having been, in one of its earlier investiga- 
A tions, directly concerned with life insurance com- 
panies, the Temporary National Economic Committee 
last week began a study of “idle funds,” including the 
sums available in life insurance funds and savings and 
commercial bank accounts. President Roosevelt inti- 
mated, in his letter to Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
chairman of the committee, that the Administration is 
ready to “adopt those specific measures which will bring 
together idle men, machines and money.” Whatever such 
measures may be evolved, these hearings will be well 
worth following for their analysis of present-day busi- 
ness and its ills. Testimony offered last week pointed 
to the need of stimulating the capital-goods industries, 
and certain of the big-business leaders, while saying that 
their companies were independent of the money market, 
put in a strong word for tax reform, which Chairman 
Pat Harrison of the Senate Finance Committee is also 
pushing. 

OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
@ ended May 13 and 20, 1939, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change as follows: 


May 13 May 20 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 

70 industrials. 134.81 135.25 135.23 134.55 
oO WHE id... 20.51 20.98 20.91 20.35 
i00 stocks ... 100.52 100.97 100.94 100.29 
30 bonds ...... 85.72 86.08 86.10 85.76 


TEEL ingot production in the United States declined 
1% points last week to 4546 per cent of capacity, 
The Iron Age estimates, steel prices have been passing 
through a chaotic period, with numerous temporary re- 
ductions. Influence of the coal situation turns upon ne- 
gotiations between miners and operators over the “cap- 
tive” mines, owned and operated by the steel companies. 
* a * 

ULY cotton gained 25 points last week on strength 
J taken over from the May futures, trading on which 
expired; new crop months, however, showed declines of 
3 to 9 points. Wheat future prices on the Chicago Board 
of Trade registered only fractional changes for the week. 
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A LIFE INSURANCE MAN 
DOES NOT LIVE BY BREAD ALONE 


But his days are made happy and lengthened by— 


. Prompt Policy Issuance 7. Non-forfeitable Com- 
. Claims Paid Quickly missions 
3. High Renewal Ratios 8. Career Agency Contracts 
. Fruitful Prospecting 9. Rapidly Growing Com- 
Plans pany 
. Registered Policy Service 10. Agency Minded Man- 


. Multiple Policy Forms agement 
GROW WITH A GROWING COMPANY 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME 


Underwriters Cite 
Progress in Aviation 

That insurance companies are keep- 
ing pace with the fast improvements 
in safety and convenience of air 
travel was indicated again during the 
spring meeting of the Home Office 
Life Underwriters’ Association on 
May 15-17 at the Wardman Park 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Attended by 125 representatives of 
the underwriting departments of about 
50 United States and Canadian Life 
Companies, the three-day sessions 
were opened by a meeting of the oc- 
cupational committee, which reported 
on concentrated research done in se- 
lected industries as the first step in 
getting an equitable understanding of 
the insurance hazards they offer. 

The regular sessions, beginning on 
May 16, heard Association President 
John M. Laird, Connecticut General 
vice-president, make the opening ad- 
dress, in which he traced the develop- 
ment of the association in the nine 
years since its development. Mr. Laird 
stressed uniformity of underwriting 
procedure as a goal toward which 
companies are progressing as the re- 
sult of joint studies of underwriting 
procedure. 

Following Mr. Laird was John R. 
Larus, vice-president and actuary, 
Phoenix Mutual, whose discussion of 
the “Interpretation of Mortality Sta- 
tistics” preceded the only other ad- 
dress in the morning session, given by 
Valentine Howell, vice-president and 
actuary of the Prudential, on “Term 
Insurance.” 

Under the chairmanship of Wil- 
liam H. Dallas, Aetna Life vice-presi- 
dent, the afternoon meeting was de- 
voted to a case clinic relegating 
different underwriting points of view 
on borderline applications with the 
aim of making procedure identical in 
all companies. 
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FFICE 


J. D. Williamson, actuary of the 
Canada Life, headed the informal dis- 
cussion of general underwriting prac- 
tice to which the last day was devoted. 
Insurance companies, becoming more 
aviation conscious and aviation min/1- 
ed, now must consider the new gov 
ernmental action seeking establish- 
ment of a civilian training program 
as a national defense measure. 

Other aviation problems’ which 
arise are possible restrictions on the 
amount of insurance to be issued in 
cases in which a state has not yet 
indicated its attitude, by laws or pre- 
vious decisions, toward the exclusion 
rider. The third problem, determin- 
ing whether a company should issue 
in the case of a passenger riding on 
a pass when application of a partial 
exclusion rider is indicated, is more 
or less settling itself, either by influx 
of paying passengers making it im- 
possible for a pass rider to get a seat 
or by drastic federal regulations on 


issuance of passes. The practice of 





John M. Laird 


the airlines of allowing free rides to 
women traveling with their husbands 
has now been premanently ended 

Restrictions on double indemnity on 
fare-paying passengers and limits a 
company will accept without extra 
premium were also discussed in rela 
tion to operation of double indemnity 
in cases where death occurs in ait 
accidents. 

Rapid extension of air service to 
other countries brought about an 
evaluation of the relative hazards of 
ocean and terrain flying, general opin- 
ion being that water flying is safer, 
emergency landings generally less 
dangerous and altitude instruments, 
still generally calibrated to sea level, 
being more practical in determining 
actual altitude over the ocean. 


Oldest Employee Dies 

The recent death of J. Randolph 
Whitfield, of 32 Colonial Terrace, 
Nutley, N. J., marked the passing 
of the Prudential Insurance Com 
pany’s oldest employee in point of 
service. 

Mr. Whitfield, who died suddenly 
following a heart attack, was sixty- 
nine years old and had been a Pru- 
dential employee since March 16, 
1885. 
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nds secondary purpose the new school will establish an organ- 
ization for the acquisition of data pertaining to the indus- 
on try in all its phases, and for reseach and investigation to 
sa further its development and to increase its usefulness in 
tra By TOM EAGAN the public service. All of which, to my mind, is very well. 
sla- But, words are merely words and it’s the interpretation that 
lity counts. Whether or not the independent publishers in our 
air ee : , business are to have a new competitor or not cannot be 
HERE is much interest in New England in the estab-_. : , ‘ 
lish ye : il 3 - tford t ts , judged at this point. I do remember, however, that in many 
ishment of an insurance college i a P -on- , : : 

to ted with the Hartford C ne ©s f : - 7. 4 ons years of contacts with agents in many parts of the nation, 

sted wi e Hartfo aw. sc wi 

an - batt . ‘ . a — © A - P valhaae gr ~ I have never met one who would accept company or bureau 

op any existing school in “0 ry »pear: ‘ P : 
of “. f : d zg ti “8 . ne ~ A "y ay . " figures in preference to those compiled by the many un- 
rs ree-granting, post- sec q sc : ; : s d . 
yin- : 7 h mb Naina . 7 I p ie _ in — ao school, biased private publishers. It goes without saying that in 
yhich wi egin n Septe s -year - “alla pee 
fer, w ne — a ep “ med odes ae ° oa year any legislative investigation the bureau figures have about 
sourse wi , ster . aur- 3 
less ~— © a 3 = or % 4 aster 0 prec the seage the same standing as a company union has before the Na- 
aha ance as the incentive. second course, a com bination of ional Labor Relations Board. 

“il law and insurance, will cover four years with a degree 
; Je . 

; of Bachelor of Laws. . 
ling , a 

s T the present time a number of organizations are 
HE idea had the sponsorship of the Hartford companies actively competing with insurance publishers and to 
and the men who acted as incorporators include such ™¢ personally it makes criticism of savings bank for enter- 
names as James Wyper, vice-president Hartford Fire; John i& the life insurance field seem to fall rather flat. Just 
yl h = ’ . . ‘ ~ . ~ ~ . as . °O s } ~ s ; ; s . s ; 

P Laird, Connecticut General; Vincent Coffin, Connecticut the entrance of savings banks into the insurance selling 
es Mutual; Berkeley Cox, Aetna Life; Bartlett Brent, Trav- field implies that there is something wrong with life =eer- 
ERG elers, and Harlan S. Don Carlos, of the Travelers, who has #¢e compances, Bo does the trend toward bureau compiling 
a been named as first president of the institution. and publishing imply there is something lacking in the 

of e present publishers’ efforts. I believe the first implication 

to be wrong and I’ll stack seventy honorable years of The 
aniy T has been given out that the primary purpose of the Spectator background against any claim that a company- 
xty- college is to prepare eligible applicants for the profession dominated bureau can do a better or more honest job in 
ru- of insurance but it has been stated in addition that as a compiling than what our record shows. 

16, 

— 
Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
lowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
})) surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
7 Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
ry] Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 

| Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 

“st Loans Apr. 22 ment Apr. 29 ment May 6 ment May 13 ment 
On Farm Property ..... ’ $480,162 9.32 $793,360 10.60 $393,469 2.43 $555,939 5.71 
On Dwellings and Business Property 910,597 17.68 1,693,247 22.61 1,380,407 8.51 2,347,639 24.12 

Total ....... = $1,390,759 "27.00 $2,486,607 “33.21 $1,773,876 10.94 $2,903,578 29.83 
Railroad Securities 
Bonds qe re $416,750 8.09 $124,500 1.66 $247,289 1.52 $2,231,863 22.93 
Stocks . se,  . s@80933 &4« +4600 | © %eeae 
ee j $416,750 8.09 $124,500 1.66 $247,289 1.52 $2,231,863 22.93 
Public Utility Securities 
NE ‘wateasanes $578,042 11.22 $1,675,284 22.38 $3,532,237 21.78 $711,193 7.31 
USS reise Sikes 3,868 .08 148,778 1.99 5,789 a | Oweeen poe 
an $581,910 “41.80 $1,824,057 24.35 $3,537,976 21.82 $711,198 7.81 
Government Securities 
U. s. Government Bonds .. . ~s 21,050,000 20.39 $1,317,157 17.59 $1,948,875 12.02 $1,150,000 11.81 
Canadian Bonds ............ : 108,875 2.11 ‘ , 100,000 /- i  —~ esaees veer 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments. . iehens \ ites. - weitints 0x .ReenEeS a Ta amen 
State, County, Municipal i ' 1,425,272 27.67 1,543,318 20.61 8,097,645 49.93 2,711,985 27.86 
BPRS eee $2,584,147 50.17 $2,860,475 38.20 $10,146,520 62.57 $3,861,985 39.67 
Miscellaneous Securities 
Bonds Le nT ee a ; $60,000 1.16 $150,000 2.00 $505,000 3.11 $25,000 27 
Stocks .... amt he 116,907 2.27 40,900 55 6.560 M- > jae 
WOE. xiaksnbceuxs $176,907 3.43 $190,900 2.55 $511,560 3.14 $25,000 27 
Recapitulatio 2 638.939 =0.6 4.810.259 ‘ 14.4 
is ta ale aia ‘ : $3,638,939 70.65 $4,810,258 64.25 $14,431,046 88.98 ‘ ee ia 
Stocke a 120,775 2.35 189,678 2.54 12,299 08 ea sae 
loo... mh ae aT AE ie 1,390,759 _ 27.00 2,486,607 33.21 1,773,876 10.94 2,908,578 29.83 
Total x , $5,150,473 100.00 $7,486,539 100.00 $16,217,221 100.09 $9,733.619 "100.00 
— - ae 
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An Independent Source of 
Insurance Information 


HE Spectator is trying to 

keep an open mind on the Life 
Insurance Institute which is in 
the process of organization. We 
recognize that it is sponsored 
by some of the finest thinkers in 
the business—executives who are 
progressive and alert enough to 
realize that a public relations 
problem confronts the institu- 
tion of life insurance and that 
it must be handled in a more ag- 
gressive way than has been cus- 
tomary in the past. We know 
these men are busy men—their 
hours crowded with a multiplic- 
ity of problems arising in their 
own offices and that therefore 
they are not giving time to the 
Institute just because they are 
“joiners” or intoxicated with the 
headiness that seizes some Bu- 
reauphiles when they are tempt- 
ed with an opportunity to start 
another organization. And yet— 

Frankly, we wonder if the or- 
ganizers of the Life Insurance 
Institute are not standing on the 
brink of a costly blunder if they 
are sincere in the belief that they 
can establish at their own cost, 
under their own name, and un- 
der their own control, a bureau 
of insurance information and 
belief to which a skeptical pub- 
lic, a cynical government, and 
a hard-boiled press will come 
gratefully for knowledge, ad- 
vice and insurance instruction. 

We considered carefully the 
address that Charles G. Taylor, 
second vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, made before the In- 
surance Advertising Conference 
last week on the tasks that lie 
ahead for the Institute of Life 


With The Editors 


Insurance. We know that Mr. 
Taylor is not a swivel-chair the- 
orist—that, on the contrary, he 
gets around, has many contacts 
with the public, legislators and 
the press, and so we sincerely 
hoped that he would convert us 
—show us why we should be 
more sympathetic to the Insti- 
tute’s indicated program. We 
regret that we are not ready to 
hit the sawdust trail—yet. 

Put yourself in our place. Sup- 
pose you were an independent 
publishing house that had been 
serving the insurance industry 
and the insurance buying public 
since 1868. During that lengthy 
period, you had not only pub- 
lished a journal in which all the 
insurance thought, news and 
opinion of the times had been 
given expression, but in addi- 
tion, you had gathered all the 
important statistics on every 
phase of the business—published 
them year after year in unbro- 
ken succession so that in your 
files, and in your files alone, 
probably, there rested the com- 
plete history of life insurance in 
America, without reference to 
which no connected, document- 
ed account of the business could 
be written. 


Wide Recognition 


Suppose that the fruit of these 
labors was a recognition from 
writers, editors, legislators and 
officials that your house was the 
authoritative source of indepen- 
dent insurance information in 
America. Suppose that to your 
office came constantly reporters 
and editors of great metropoli- 
tan dailies, research workers for 
influential magazines of opinion, 
Government officials and investi- 









gators—all requesting your help 
and guidance in the preparation 
of articles, attitudes and laws in 
respect to life insurance. 

Suppose then, this being your 
record, you hear it earnestly pro- 
claimed on May 16, 1939, that 
“Up until now there has been 
no central source or organiza- 
tion or group of people whose 
duty it was to think in terms of 
building up the public’s interest 
and appreciation of the institu- 
tion of life insurance. The In- 
stitute is hopeful of building up 
the knowledge that here is a 
source for people to go to get 
information independent of any 
particular company!!"" The ex- 
clamation points are ours. 

We are glad that the word 
“independent” was used in the 
statement because that is the 
crux of the whole discussion. 
The Spectator is not crying be- 
cause some organization pro- 
poses to take over certain of its 
functions. We live in a com- 
petitive world. If the job we 
do can be more ably and eco- 
nomically done elsewhere, that 
is our cue to close up shop. But 
we are an “independent” source 
of insurance information for the 
public. The Institute of Life 
Insurance, organized, financed 
and directed by the life insur- 
ance companies is not an “inde- 
pendent” source. It might de- 
velop into a vast treasure-house 
of information; it might be bril- 
liantly staffed; it might become 
one of the most useful organiza- 
tions in the business. But it is 
impossible for it to be “indepen- 
dent.” And not being indepen- 
dent, we do not see how it could 
ever become an accepted source 
of information for the free, sec- 
ular press of America. 
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